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THE GRAIN PRINCE OF PORT 
COSTA. 


The grain handling business on the Pacific coast is 
done by methods entirely different from those which pre- 
vail here and in the East. In fact the wheat: crop, from 
the time harvest begins until the wheat is on its way to 
Europe, presents phases which to the Eastern man are 
full of novelty. Carquinez Straits is where the great 
grain depots are located, including Port Costa, Wheat- 
fort and the Nevada Dock. Port Costa is very favorably 
situated for such purposes, the geographical situation be- 
ing such that it can receive the grain from the great grain 
fields of the San Joaquin and Sacramento, millions of 
sacks of which are annually shipped by farmers. Both 
by water and land the communication with the ranches 
of the interior is easy. The railroad trains from South, 
North and East all pass here, making communication 
from the interior with tide water very expeditious. 

McNear’s warehouse at Port Costa has a capacity of 
55,000 tons, and along its wharf is room for nine full- 
sized ships to load at once, while twelve have been load- 
ed at one time. G. W. McNear, who owns a large tract 
of land along Carquinez Straits, has been in the grain ex- 
port trade of San Francisco for nearly twenty years, hav- 
ing first commenced shipping in 1869. It was to his 
clear-headed foresight that Port Costa owes its existence. 
It has already been noted that to the casual observer the 
location seems a peculiar one, and before a wharf was 
built, or even a pile driven, it must have been far less 
apparent than at present that the steep hill side of Car- 
quinez Straits would become the grain shipping center of 
the state. Before Port Costa was dreamed of, ships 
either loaded at Mission Rock, at Long Bridge, at Long 
Wharf, Oakland, or were supplied with cargo by the 
tedious means of trucking it from warehouse to some city 
wharf. Enterprise in town did not reach far enough to 
improve upon this plan, but Mr. McNear saw advantage 
to his business and to his property in bringing ship and 
car together at a point where dockage dues and labor 
were ata minimum. He, in 1881, commenced the con- 
struction of his warehouses and wharves at that point; 
and, by subsequent enlargement, the property at present 
embracesan area of 270,000 square feet, on which are 
substantial warehouses, 2,300x80 feet, and a water front 
covered by a wharf 2,300 feet in length by 26 feet width. 
Convenient offices are centrally located, and every facility 
is provided for the expeditious transaction of business. 
Grain—at the option of the owner—can be stored ready 
for shipment, or piled in 100-ton lots, to be used for 
delivery against Call Board contracts. 


Tipton County, Ind., claims the tallest stalk of corn 
ever grown in the state. It is 17 feet 2 inches high, and 
contains three large ears. The distance from the foot of 
the st ilk to the first ear is 8 feet and 3 inches. 


BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 
FIFTH PAPER. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


Having given the subject of constructing local eleva- 
tors reasonable attention in the way of instructions, it is 
now in order to examine into the feasibility and merit of 
constructing a house for the double purpose of receiving 
from both wagons and cars, or asit is generally called, 
an elevator for track handling and transferring. 

Thore are a great many grain-buying houses that buy 
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grain at numerous points along their line of railroad, and 
to avoid the expense of providing a well equipped eleva- 
tor at every point, they build cribs or warehouses only, 
and erect a central transfer house at the eastern end of 
their route, or at the point most convenient to their ship- 
ping market. In most cases of that kind the grain firms 
can arrange to have their grain cleaned or corn shelled in 
transit, thus getting the benofit of the lower rates of 
freight for the longer haul, and avoiding the payment of 
local rates made necessary by simply hauling from their 
different warehouses to their central transfer house. All 
such arrangements are contrary to the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law, and to the statutes of some of the states, still 
they are made in some way, and presumably always will 
be. However, that part of the subject has no particular 


bearing on what we have in hand. Our intention is to 
build or instruct how to build elevators. The matter of 
transportation and rates can be safely left in the hands’ of 
those directly interested. 

A house for the purposes herein designed should be 
about 60 feet long and 28 feet wide. A shorter building 
can be used if the cash outlay or first cost be an object; or 
for any other legitimate reasons the building may be 
made shorter down to 40 feet in length. The first story 
of the building should be an open frame composed of 10 
x10 posts, running crossways the building; the lower end 
of the posts will rest on a plate or girder, and the upper 
ends capped with a stringer of 10x12 timber, edge up, as 
long as the building is wide, the whole, when completed, 
forming a very strong bent. There should be one of the 
bents at intervals of about 10 feet, or, for a building 60 
feetlong, seven bents in all. Across the top of the bents, 
running lengthways of the building, must extend three 
pairs of stringers, 6x14, with a space between each pair 
of about eight inches. To get at the position of the last 
named stringers, the building must be divided into three 
equal parts, crossways. The center of these spaces will 
form the center between each pair of the 6x14 stringers, 
and will also form the center of the bins, three in all run- 
ning across the building. The hoppering starts from 
those string pieces, and the discharge spout runs down 
between them. There can be as many bins lengthways of 


, the building as wishes or circumstances may dictate. The 


outer ends of the bent must also be provided with astring- 
erin the shape of a cap. The cap stringer should be 
notched out and let down on each bent, say one and a 
half inches. The cap should then be connected with the 
outside posts of each bent, with braces after the ordinary 
framing style; that will bind the whole together and make 
each bent assist in supporting the other in a perpendicu- 
lar position. For the outside caps just described 10x10 
timber will be heavy enough. 

After that is done the superstructure may be commenced 
by cribbing with 2x6 lumber, substantially as heretofore 
described. The cribbing should extend anywhere from 24 
to 30 feet above the first story, and on top of that a cupola 
of from 20 to 24 feet in height to the square. In all other 
respects the mode of constructing the house will be sub- 
stantially as heretofore described for the smaller houses. 
The basement must be arranged substantially as in the 
other building, except that the sheller pit must be on the 
track side, instead of on the local side of the building, as 
we shall want to shovel from cars directly into the sheller. 
It also reverses the position of the engine in cases where 
wecannot connect the engine directly with the main 
shaft inthe basement, because we will now want the line 
shaft either in the center of the building or else between 
the center and the driveway side of the building. If, how- 
ever, the engine is connected with the main line by belt, 
then it will have to be in the opposite position. 

The corn must be carried from the dump hopper to the 
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sheller by a drag belt, and if there be a crib running out- 
ward at right angles with the house, as previously de- 
scribed, the crib drag belt can be continued across the 
house to the sheller, and made to answer the double pur- 
pose of emptying the crib and carrying the corn from the 
dump hopper as it is dumped from the farmers’ wagons. 
A sheller for a house of this kind must be of large capac- 
ity, not less than 1,000 bushels per hour; it will then be 
able to take care of the corn from both wagons and car 
at the same time, if required to do so. The drag can be 
driven from the main line of shafting either direct or by 
the introduction of a counter shaft, as may be conven- 
ient. 

There are two types of shellers, of large capacity and 
suitable for transfer houses that can be used. One is 
known as the Richaids or McGrath; I do not know which 
gentleman has the honor of originating it; the other is 
what is known as the Western type. The latter is gener- 
ally preferred for the reason that it possesses great ca- 
pacity without having to run so fast, and therefore doesa 
given amount of work in a given time with considerably 
less power than the other. It may be well to remark that 
no sheller is made strong enough.to long stand. the strain 
of shelling car links and coupling pins, incidental to 
shelling direct from cars. So that other things being 
equal, the sheller requiring the least power to do the 
work is the one that should be selected. 

The elevator that takes the corn and cobs from the 
sheller should be provided with 7x18 buckets. On the 
first floor of the building the small grain separators may 
be located on account of convenience, as well as on ac- 
count of the spare room there for which there is no special 
use for any other purpose. The height from the floor to 
the bottom oi the bins should be such as to permit spout- 
ing from two or more of the bins direct to the separator. 
That must be determined upon when the plans for the 
building are made. Two advantages are secured by put- 
ting the small grain separators on the floor. They can be 
more regularly fed from a bin than from an elevator, and 
more easily attended to in keeping the screens clean and 
preventing waste by the grain running over the tail. At- 
tention is called to these facts for the reason that in many 
large elevator buildings the small grain separators are 
placed in the top of the building and fed directly from 
the elevators. In that position they are frequently neg- 
lected, and therefore perform their work very indifferent 


ly. The capacity of the small grain separators should be - 


of the largest made, as the design of all such houses is to 
be able to handle all kinds of grain promptly and with 
rapidity. The size of the buckets for loose grain must 
be gauged by the capacity of the separator. The plan of 
driving shellers and separator will be the same. as des- 
cribed for the small houses, both being driven direct 
from the main line in the basement. Two shellers can be 
placed in a house 60 feet in length, and both operated at 
the same time. 

The power will be transmitted to the upper part of the 
building by a belt as heretofore indicated, only with the 
large house the belt should go up at the end of the build- 
ing next the engine house, instead of up through the mid- 
dle of it as in smail houses. The belt must run to the top 
of the building and on to a shaft passing between the legs 
of the various stands of elevators, and directly under the 
center of the head pulleys of the same. This is called a 
friction shaft, and is provided with a paper friction pul- 
ley for each stand of elevators, and on which the elevator 
pulleys rest when in motion. To stop a stand of elevators 
the head pulley is raised off the friction pulley by a lever 
device arranged for the purpose. Arranged in that way 
a single stand of elevators can be stopped and started at 
will without stopping the engine or interfering with the 
running of any other part of the machinery. It is very 
often the case that it is only necessary to run one stand of 
elevators, in which case all the others can be thrown out 
of gear, so to speak, thus saving wear and tear and the 
power required to run them. 

The speed of the friction shaft should be about 100- 
revolutions per minute, and the friction pulleys and head 
pulleys gauged to suit, so as to give the elevator pulleys 
the proper speed, which should be from 35 to 40 revolu 
tions per minute. Off the friction shaft the corn cleaners 
must he driven, of which there will have to be one for 
each sheller. The arrangement of corn cleaners will be 
about the same as heretofore described, except in cases 
where there are two; the one at the farther end of the 
buildin: from the engine room will have to discharge its 
cobs at that end, unless a drag belt is put in for the pur- 
pose of conveying them back. That, however, would not 


be necessary, as there would be more cobs than could be 
used as fuel, and hence would not be needed at the engine 
house any more than any place else. They would have 
to be disposed of in some other way. 

It is very convenient to have one or more hopper scales 
in the upper part of the building in which to weigh grain 
as it is cleaned, so as to keep a record of what the house 
contains. There should be receiving track scales for 
weighing grain as it is received from distant points, as 
such are handy both for record keeping and to hold em- 
ployed purchasers at other points, down to business in 
keeping correct accounts. But after the house has been 
filled with dirty grain, and the whole has been run through 
the separators and re-binned, there can be no accurate 
knowledge of the amount on hand at any time, unless 
there is a hopper scale to weigh it after it has been 
cleaned. 

Houses of large handling capacity should be provided 
with double scale tracks, because during a very busy time 
they will be required to load both in and out at the same 
time, and without two tracks they cannot do it. The 
weighing out track should be on the outside, so that the 
grain can be spouted over an incoming car that may be 
unloading corn into an outgoing car. In that way grain 
may be handled as rapidly as may de desired. 


THE TRIANGLE FRAME SINGLE 
AND DOUBLE-GEARED 
HORSE POWERS. 


The illustration in this column shows the Triangle 
Frame Horse Power, made by J. L. Owens & Co. 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The engrayiog will show many 
of its special features. It takes its name from the fact 
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THE EARLY ELEVATORS AT BUF- 
FALO. 


The first attempt at building a grain elevator in the vi- 
cinity of Buffalo was made by the Hon. Lewis F. Allen 
and a Mr. Lord. It was built a Black Rock in 1840, and 
run by water power. It had two marine legs, one of 
which was on the river side and the other in the harbor. 
It was a failure. Previous to 1841 men’s backs were the 
only elevators. The receipts of grain in 1841 were 2,000,- 
000 bushels, and it was handled by slow and labori- 
ous methods, being lifted from the holds of vessels in bar- 
rels with a tackle, weighed with a hopper and scales 
swung over the hatchways of the craft, and then carried 
into the warehouses on the shouldersof men, Only from 
ten to fifteen bushels were thus weighed at once, and a 
day’s work, with a full complement of hands, did not ex- 
ceed 2,000 bushels. 

To Joseph Dart is due the honor of erecting the first 
steam storage and traasfer elevator in the world. In the 
face of numerous obstacles and predictions of failure, he 
began an elevator building in the fall of 1842 on the bank 
of Buffalo River, at its junction with the Evans Ship t 
Canal, where the Bennett elevator now stands. The ele- 
vator was a success from the start, and Mr. Dart was 
often offered double his regular rates for accommodation 
in an emergency. In proof of the saving of time, it is 
said that the schooner John B. Skinner, loaded with 4,000 
bushels of wheat, came into port early one afternoon, 
soon after the elevator was put in operation, was dis- 
charged, and received ballast of salt, leaving the same 
evening; she made her trip to Milan, Ohio, brought down 
a second cargo, and discharged it, and on her return to 
Milan went out in company with vessels which came in 
with her on her first trip, and which had just succeeded 
in getting their cargoes unloaded by the old back-aching 
methods. 

The Dart elevator, compared with some of the mam- 
moth structures of to day, was a very small affair, its ca- 
pacity being only 55,000 bushels. The first vessel un- 
loaded at Mr! Dart’s elevator was the schooner Philadel- 
phia, laden with 4,515 bushels of wheat. The first cargo 
of corn unloaded was from the schooner South America, 
3,145 bushels, June 22, 1843. Dart’s elevator unloaded 
_ during the first year of its existence 229,260 bushels of 

grain, while the amount of grain and flaxseed handled by 


— the Western Elevator Co. in 1887 was 85,015,957 bushels. 


THE TRIANGLE FRAME HORSE POWER. 


that the frame is composed of compound triangles, so 
constructed that each timber braces all other timbers, and 
also braces all boxes, bearings and shafts, so that it is 
well adapted to resist the strong twisting motion which is 
always brought to bear on horse powers. The pressure 
is brought to bear against the end of each timber, and not 
against the side, thus avoiding the shrinkage which is the 
cause of somuch trouble with other powers. Another 
feature is that, while on account of its being so thorough- 
ly braced it is almost impossible to get out of line, still, 
should it occur, no expert is required to bring it into line 
again. The power adjusts itself by simply tightening 
the rods at the ccrner of the base triangle, for it has ad- 
justable braces. This power is made both single and 
double gear, the single gear for one or two horses, and 
the double gear for from two to four horses. The manu- 
facturers will give all desired particulars, on application. 
Their address is Dartmouth and Superior Aves., S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


One of the unfailing signs of a big corn crop is a nar- 
row-soled, high-heel shoe. 


Foss, Strong & Co. of this city, have brought suit in 
the Circuit Court for $100,000 against Hall & Ross, 
Moore & Bushnell, the Union Elevator Company, Curtis 
& Bowman, the Rice Elevator Company, J. Shonkwiler 
and W. A. Rankin. Last May the plaintiffs bought over 
3,000,000 bushels of corn for the defendants. The mar- 
ket afterward went down and the corn was sold at a loss 
of more than $80,000 in excess of the cash required to 
buy it and the amount already advanced. The defendants 
refused to pay the loss or the amount required to make 
the purchase good, on the ground that they gave orders 
to sell when corn was high, but the order was not obeyed. 


= Buffalo’s present elevator capacity is 13,915,000 bushels, 
xclusive of 55,000 bushels in transfers, and she has also 
five floating elevators. Charles W. Evans is the oldest 
surviving elevator owner in Buffalo, having begun busi- 
ness May 1, 1847. 

Charles A. Bloomer, President of the Western Eleva- 
ting Co., was born in Scipio, Cayuga county, in 1818, his 
parents having been Quakers. Early in life he learned 
the business of a millwright, and in 1852 removed to 
Rochester with his family to establish himself in that 
business in the ‘Flour City.” His skill in mill building, ~ 
and the business sagacity which he displayed in his chos- 
en calling, brought him to the attention of the leading 
millers of that day, and about thirty-five years ago, when, 
through certain financial complications, Stephen Whit- 
ney of New York became virtually the owner of a chain 
of flouring mills located at Oswego, Macedon, Rochester, 
and Black Rock. Mr. Bloomer was p’aced in charge of 
the property, to operate, lease or sell, at his discretion. 
While holding this trust he rebuilt the “Frontier Mill” at 
Black Rock. In 1856 he became one of the lessees of the 
‘Exchange Mill” in Rochester, and continued to operate 
it until 1862, when he came to Buffalo to take charge of ~ 
the construction of the Exchange Elevator, which was 
built in that year by Wm. Rankin, Alfred Ely, and Ash- 
ley Hall. After passing through various hands, in 1881 
this elevator became the property of Greene & Bloomer. 
In 1885 Mr. Bloomer was chosen President of the West- 


ern Elevating Co., which office he still retains. 
eee 


Maggie Mitchell, the actress, made nearly $100,000 in 
wheat during the bulge. 


| The agent of Wm. Scully, large owner of real estate in 


Marion county, Kan., recently served a notice on all the 
grain buyers of that county, warning them not to pay for 
the grain of the tenants of said Scully until their rent was 


paid, their crops being subject to the landlord’s lien for 
rent. This is in accordance with the law in Kansas, the 


crop rent being in effect a chattel mortgage upon the 
crop. 
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MONITOR DUSTLESS RECEIVING 
AND ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


The engraving on this page is an excellent illustration 
of the Monitor Dustless Receiving and Elevator Separa- 
tor, made by Mussrs. Cranson, Huntiny & Co., of Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. This machine has already enjoyed a 
large trade with millers and grain men, one of the novel 
features that recommend it being a positive automatic 
feed. A glance at the illustration will show the general 
construction of the machine. e 

The operation is as follows: The wheat is drawn from 
a spout into a hopper to the automatic feed, which is con- 
structed with a regulating valve, operated by a thumb- 
screw, and an oscillating valve operated by two levers, or 
arms, connected with each side of the shoe, which gives a 
perfect and positive feed at all times. The wheat isdrawn 
into the first suction-leg in a thin sheet, where light im- 
purities, dust and a large portion of the chess are sepa- 
rated and dropped out of the first separating tip. From 
here the wheat drops and is spread evenly over the whole 
width of the scalping screen which throws off coarse, 
foreign matter, such as straws, sticks, headings, etc. 
From here the wheat passes over a wheat screen, the en- 
tire length of the shoe. Under this isa cockle screen 
which removes cockle, sand, small seeds, etc. From here 
it passes into the last leg, in which a com- 
plete separation is made of remaining impur- 
ities, the wheat dropping out of the bottom 
of the leg and the remaining impurities are 
dropped into the second tip. 

The sieves to this machine are all adjusta- 
ble in the shoe, and can be changed while the 
machine is in operation, to a finer or coarser 
one. The two separating tips over the shoe, 
under which are two spouts, are connected 
with a spout running along the side of the 
shoe and are deposited with what tails over 
the wheat screen. The fan shaft is extended 
so that itcan be driven from either side of 
the machine. The two suction legs are the 
full width of the sieves, which gives a per- 
fect separation. It will be noticed that in 
these air separations of this machine the grain 
is spread out and the kernels are weighed in 
the current of air, independent of each other. 

This machine is used for cleaning wheat, 
oats, barley, corn or other grain. As the dust 
is removed from the grain as it passes into 
the first suction-leg, the machine is dustless . 
and can be placed in any part of the mill or 
elevator. Itis built in five regular sizes, 
ranging in capacity from seventy-five bushels 
per hour to 1,000. The machine is also built — 
of any capacity desired. The manufacturers, Mussrs. 
Cranson, Huntiey & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., will be 
pleased to give any desired particulars to those who will 
write to them. 


GRAIN HANDLING IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. : 


The handling of the grain crops of the Northwest is a 
process which employs thousands of men, millions of cap- 
ital, and vast plants of heavy machinery. With the build- 
ing of railroads and the development of the country the 
mere mechanical transferring of the grain from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer has grown into an enormous in- 
dustry. The elevators employed in this industry in Min- 


nesota and Dakota number about 1,500, and have a com-| 
bined storage capacity of 60,000,000 bushels, according to 


the latest estimates available. Through them passes prac- 
tically all the wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and flaxseed 
raised in the Northwest. : 
W.G. Gates, the Secretary of the St. Paul Board of 
Trade, was asked the other day by what means the wheat 
crop was handled before the elevator system became es- 
tablished. His prompt and impressive reply was “elbow 
grease.’ That seems to have been about the way of it. It 
is not over a score of years ago that the first grain eleva- 
tor, framed upon the modern plan, was constructed in 
Minnesota. Wheat growing had not then become the 
great and wide-spread industry that it is to-day. The 
country north and northwest of St. Paul was not as now, 
gridironed by railways, and consequently was not very 
thickly settled up. In the days when there were no ele- 
vators the bulk of the grain was raised in the Minnesota 
River valley, and was floated down the Minnesota River 


to St. Paul in barges. Here the barges were formed into 
tows and taken down the river by the steamboats; or else 
the grain was unshipped and stored in warehouses on the 
levee. 

All the grain was handled in sacks, and in those days 
the larger part of the crop was taken through St. Paul, 
instead of through Minneapols and Duluth, the two great 
grain centers in this later day. The leading country mer- 
chants were the buyers from first hands. Many of them 
owned flat warehouses, and the farmers turned over their 
crops to them, taking pay in cash or trade, or both. The 
city warehouse men were the customers of the country 
merchants, and sent out their buyers through the Minne- 
sota valley just as the elevator men send out buyers to- 
day. The city warehouse men usually furnished the sacks, 
and when the grain had been transferred to the sacks it 
wasready for shipment down the river to St. Paul and 
beyond. The handling of these sacks to and from the 
barges was where ‘‘elbow grease” was brought into play. 
Secretary Gales, who was a buyer for one of the St. Paul 
houses, says he has been out with 20,000 sacks at a time 
to gather up the grain, and other buyers were equally 
well furnished. One of the earliest of the merchants en- 
gaged in the wheat trade was D. C. Shepard. Beaupre & 
Kelly, Bohrer & Reeves, Henry Ames, Wm. F Davidson 
& Co., and other firms doing business on the levee, also 
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handled large quantities. Meantime the Minneapolis 
mills were purchasing wheat for their own use, and as the 
milling interest increased the grain trade became centered 
in that city. And as the railroads were extended and set- 
tlers took up the rich wheat lands at the Northwest, the 
entire business of grain handling was revolutionized as it 
grew in magnitude. New appliances and methods became 
a necessity. Last year’s wheat crop ia Minnesota and 
Dakota amounted to upward of 100,000,000 bushels. It 
would require quite an expenditure of elbow grease to 
move that load about in sacks. 

The first modern grain elevator erected in St. Paul was 
the one known as the Davidson Hlevator, which stands 
on the river front near the Milwaukee freight houses, 
unused and dilapidated. That was some twenty years 
ago. About the same time what is now known as Eleva- 
tor ‘“‘C” in Minneapolis was erected. These are compara- 
tively small institutions of the kind, but after this start 
had been made the elevator system gained rapidly, until 
to-day there is not an important railroad station within 
the grain belt of the Northwest that is not supplied with 
one or more elevators or warehouses, while at the ter- 
minal cities—Minneapolis, Duluth and St. Paul—are 
enormous structures capable of handling millions and 
millions of bushels of grain in their combined capacity. 
The Union Elevator in East Minneapolis, owned by the 
Union Elevator Co., is said to be the largest in the world, 
the elevator proper and its annex having a combined stor- 
age capacity of 2,500,000 bushels. Elevators ‘‘A” and 
““A 2” in Minneapolis have a combined capacity of over 
2,000,000 bushels, and Elevator ‘‘B” and its sheds, in the 
same city, will hold 1,800,000 bushels. Four or five other 
Minneapolis elevators have a capacity of 500,000 bushels 
each, and thereare many with less capacity. At Duluth 
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there is one elevator with a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels, 
another 1,250,000 bushels, and several others that will 
take in more than a million bushels of wheat. There are 
only four elevators in St. Paul, including the one at the 
Minnesota Transfer. One of the four, Elevator “B,” out 
on the Manitoba Railroad line, has acapacity of 1,000,000 
bushels. 

Now, to see how the enormous grain crop of the North- 
west is handled by the modern elevator system—without 
which it is evident it could not be handled safely and 
economically at all. The best way to do this is to visit 
one of the great elevators in the cities. All these are op- 
erated upon the same principle, and in any one of them 
will be found substantially all there is to be seen in any 
of the others. 

It is a dusty place—the elevator—but the dust is of a 
clean kind, having risen from the grain in process of 
transfer and then settled back upon every board and joist 
in the building. Really, there is not much to see. One 
finds himself in a perfect forest of beams and wooden 
spouts, and hears the quiet hum of the shaftings, which 
extend the entire length of the building and convey power 
to the elevating machinery; but unless he has an experi- 
enced guide to explain things to him he will leave the in- 
stitution no wiser than when he entered it. When the 
modus operandi is unfolded however, it is found to be 

, interesting. So here is the way of it: 

im Several railway tracks extend through the 
elevator from end to end, and the train loads 
of grain find entrance upon these. Alongside 
the tracks are platforms rising to about the 
height of a freight car floor, and at intervals 
of a car’s length in these platforms are open- 
ings extending into hopper-shaped recepta- 
cles beneath the platform. : 

These receptacles are called grain pits. 
When a carload of grain is received it is run 
in upon the track until the doorway is flush 
with the mouth of one of the hoppers. Then 
the door is opened, and-by means of a wooden 
shovel operated by machinery, but aided also 
by men’s hands the grain is scooped into the 
hopper. It does not take long, you notice, 
to clean out a carload of wheat. In about ten 
minutes from the time the car door is thrown 
open the car isempty. Five or six hundred 
bushels of grain have gone into the pit. As 
fast as it has passed in, however, it has been 
taken out again, carried to the top of the build- 
ing and deposited ina bin. The machinery 
by which this operation is conducted consists 
of an endless belt, attached to which are 
long, narrow tin scoops or buckets. The 
belt, inclosed in a long wooden spout called 
a leg, extends down into the pit and the buckets 
catch up the unloaded grain as they pass through it. A 
belt in a high elevator will take up fifty bushels of grain 
on one trip over the pulleys. 

The leg terminates at the top in a box called the head 
of the elevator, and aseach bucket passes over the pulleys 
in this box and starts on its downward journey it deposits 
its contents into a hopper leading into a large square box 
constructed of scantling and with a scale standing before 
it. This box, like all other receptacles in the elevator, is 
hopper-bottomed, and while in it the grain is weighed 
and registration made of its weight. It is then let out 
through a spout into the bin for which it is destined. 
The entire main body of the elevator is divided into bins 
—receiving bins and shipping bins. The receiving bins 
are great square wells 50 feet or more deep, according to 
the height of the building, and having a holding capacity 
of 3,000 or 4,000 to 12,000 bushels of grain. The 
shipping bins are much smaller. The grain comes 
into these by the carload, as it is shipped out. Inship- 
ping, the grain passes through the elevator a second time. 
It goes from the receiving bins into the pit, is taken up 
through the leg, tossed over the elevator head into the 
scale hopper, weighed, spouted into the shipping bins, 
and from the shipping bins it is spouted into the cars. 


“That’s the way anelevatcr is run. 


The cupola of the elevator—that part which looks like 
a little house built upon the top of the main building—is 
all above the bins. One object in having a cupola is to 
gain height so that the spouts extended from the elevator 
heads and scale hoppers may be placed at an angle which 
will permit the grain to flow freely into the bins. Here, 
as on the receiving floor, there is a perfect forest of spouts, 
supports and beams. You will see in any elevator you 
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visit a machine for cleaning wheat and other grains. This 
machine, by a process of suction and sifting, takes out all 
light foreign substances, such as grass seed, wild buck- 
wheat, bits of straw, blighted wheat and other odds and 
ends that will get into the wheat crop. The machine will 
not, however, take out cockle. That is usually separated 
from the wheat after it has reached the flour mill. Not 
all the wheat that comes into an elevator at a terminal 
point is put through the cleaning process, for some of it 
has already been cleaned in the country. A portion of the 
refuse from the grain which does go through the machine 
is used under the elevator boilers for fuel, and there are 
some elevators that do a great deal of cleaning and mix- 
ing that collect enough of this refuse to keep their fires 
going without the addition of other fuel. The seedy por- 
tion is usually sold for chicken feed, or for fattening 
sheep. It brings from $3 to $10 per ton. Several of the 
large elevators have what is called an annex. This is 
merely a warehouse. Where it is desired to keep wheat 
in store for a long time it is cheaper to hold it in the an- 
nex than in the bins of the elevator proper. Besides it 
leaves the elevator free for current business. The grain is 
usually spouted to the annex from the elevator, and when 
the time comes for shipment, is spouted out again. 

Aside from the firms and corporations which own the 
big elevators in the cities, there are upward of thirty ele- 
vator companies operating at country points, and all but 
two or three of these having their headquarters in the city 
of Minneapolis. These companies own all the way from 
seven or eight elevators and warehouses each, up to a 
hundred or more. Among the most extensive of the 
lines are the Minneapolis & Northern, in which the Pills- 
burys are interested, the Northern Pacific, Cargill Bros., 
Northwestern, Van Dusen (headqnarters at Rochester), 
and Northern Dakota (headquarters at Duluth.) The 
first two lines named each include about one hundred ele- 
vators. 

The country elevators differ from those which have 
been described in being much smaller—carrying say 20,- 
000 to 100,000 bushels of grain. They are operated in 
some cases by steam power, and in others by horse power. 
The grain is received directly from the farmers. It goes 
from the farmer’s wagon into a hopper at the side of the 
building, and is weighed then and there before being eleva- 
ted into the bins. It takes about as long to unload a farmer’s 
wagon a3 it takes at a terminal elevator to unload a car. 
There are no tracks in under the elevator, but when the 
grain is taken out for shipment it is spouted from the side 
of the building into cars standing on a side track. The 
elevator companies themselves buy and sell the grain 
through their agents at the different stations, but they 
also do a storage business for farmers and others who 
wish to hold on to their grain. 

The elevator business, it will be seen from this imper- 
fect sketch, is an enormous industry, all grown up with- 
in a score of years. It is destined to develop into far 
greater magaitude, for as the wheat area increases added 
facilities will be demanded for storing and handling the 
increasing crops.—St Paul Pioneer Press. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The following estimate of the total corn crop of the 
United States for 1888 appeared in the Chicago Furmers’ 
Review of Oct. 10: ‘‘As the increase in the corn crop of 
1888 over that of 1887 will be produced almost entirely 
in the seven great corn states, viz: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, we have compiled 
a careful estimate of the crop in those states on the basis 
of the average yield per acre, as reported by the Farmers’ 
Review correspondents, and the area planted as estimated 
in the July report of the Department of Agriculture: 


Ohio—acreage, 2,972,318; average yield, 44 bushels; total,’ 


130,869,992 bushels. Indiana—acreage, 3,891,293; aver- 
age yield, 41 bushels; total, 159,543,013 bushels. Illinois 
—acreage, 7,716,310; average yield, 37 bushels; total, 
285,503,470 bushels. Iowa—acreage, 7,483,993; average 
yield, 41 bushels; total, 306,843,713 bushels. Missouri— 
acreage, 6,598,988; average yield, 36 bushels; total, 237,- 
563,568 bushels. Kansas—acreage, 5,829,937; average 
yield, 29 bushels; total, 163,269,623 bushels; Nebraska— 
acreage, 4,097,067; average yield, 37 bushels; total, 151,- 
591,479 bushels. Total for the seven states, 1,435,184,858, 
as compared with 780,425,000, the yield reported by the 
Department of Agriculture for 1887, or a gain of 654,- 
759,858 bushels. Assuming that the crop in other states 
will be equal to that reported for last year by the Depart- 
ment, viz., 675,736,000 bushels, we estimate the total corn 
crop of 1888 as 2,110,920,858 bushels. 


LATE PATENTS. 
Ce 


Issued on Sepcember 18, 1888. 

Bac HoipEer.—John E. Coles, New York, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 389,728. Serial No. 224,304. Filed Jan. 
138, 1887. 

Cuan Beit TiGHTENER.——Orville Cooley, Batavia, N. 
Y., assignor to George E. Dana, same place. (No model.) 
No. 389,836. Serial No. 269,406. Filed April 2, 1888. 

Cuan Bett TianTrenrr.—Orville Cooley, Batavia, 
N. Y., assignor to the Johnston Harvester Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 889,835. Serial No. 254,720. Filed 
Nov. 9, 1887. 

Car Mover.—Matthew F. Connett, Peoria, Ill., as 
signor of three-fourths to Fred. H. Smith, same place, and 
Andrew Brown and W. H. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. (No 
model) No. 389,689. Serial No. 278,117. Filed May 
7, 1888. 

Car Mover.—Oscar E. Rose, Topeka, Kan. (No 
model.) No. 389,600. Serial No. 259,414 Filed Dec. 30, 
1887. 

Drive Cuatn.—Benjamin A. Legg, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. (Model.) 
No. 389,580. Serial No. 268,880. Filed March 29, 1888. 

Horse Power MAcuinE — William H. Williscraft, Jun- 
iper, Arizona. (No model.) No. 389,623. Serial No. 
274 266. Filed May 18, 1888. 

Automatic GRAIN ScaLte.—Thomas J. Underwood, 
Decatur, Ill. (No model.) No. 389,864. Serial No. 
244,608. Filed July 18, 1887. 


Switch VALVE FoR Evevaror Sprours.—John §. 
Metcalf, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 389,589. Serial 
No. 271,521. Filed April 23, 1888. 

Issued on September 25, 1888. 

Fannine Miiu.—John C. Risser, Paris, 
model.) No. 389,977. 
3. 1887. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—Adelbert C. Newton, Battle 
Creek, Mich., assignor to Nichols, Shepard & Company, 
same place. (No model.) No. 389,937. Filed Oct. 13, 
1887. 


Il. (No 
Serial No. 256,877. Filed Dec. 


Issued on October 2, 1888, 

Car STarteR.—Charles H Brown, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(No model) No. 390,443. Serial No. 266,782. Filed 
April 6, 1888. 

Issued on October 9, 1888. 

Bac HoLpER AND FastEnER.—Aloysius G. Blincoe, 
Loretto, Ky. (Model.) No. 390,648. Serial No. 229,- 
617. Filed March 8, 1887. 

Corn SaetLeR.—Henry A. Adams, Sandwich, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 390,831. Serial No. 243,860. Filed 
July 9, 1887. 

Gran SEPARATOR.— William T. Gilson, McMinnville, 
Ore. (No model.) No. 390,772. Serial No. 238,896. 
Filed May 20, 1887. 


A REMINISENCE OF GRAIN STEAL- 
ING. 


The late Mason and Harley conspiracy, formed be- 
tween W. G. Harley, a Minneapolis commission mer- 
chant, and C. M. Mason, an employe of the Union Eleva- 
tor of that city, whereby that elevator was robbed of 10,- 
000 bushels of wheat, calls to mind the Munn & Scott 
steal of 1872, which undoubtedly was the greatest grain 
steal on record. Munn & Scott controlled four large ele- 
vators in this city—the ‘‘Northwestern,” the “Munn & 
Scott,” the ‘‘City,” and the “‘Union”— with a total capac- 
ity of 3,000,000 bushels. They had been very strong, 
financially, and stood high in the estimation of the busi- 
ness public, but they had lost heavily in the “Lyon cor- 
ner,” Chandler oat deal,” and a corner in corn which they 
tried to engineer, without success. They were deeply in 
debt to New York and Chicago parties. One firm, Jesse 
Hoyt & Co. of New York, held mortgages nearly cover- 
ing the value of their elevator property. 

The system of registration and inspection then in use 
was defective, and the perpetration of fraud was not so 
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the clevator men, so Munn & Scott were enabled to sell 
the same grain several times. Whenever grain was put 
into their elevators a receipt was issued in regular form, 
and when presented by a holder the grain was given out, 
but the receipt was not destroyed. T. J. Diamond, a tool 
of Munn & Szott, deposited these receipts, which did not 
represent a particle of grain, with different b ‘nks and 
secured loans on them, or else they were sold on the mar- 
ket. They were hard pushed for ready money, and sold 
receipts for 300,000 bushels of wheat, 600,000 bushels of 
corn, and 100,000 bushels of oats, more than their eleva- 
tors contained, when the Board of Trade dealers became 
suspicious and declared that the firm did not hold the 


grain. Munn & Scott boldly demanded an investi gation, " 


and placed false bottoms in many of the bins and covered 
them with three or four feet of grain, so that when the 
bins seemed full they were nearly empty. A special com- 
mittee from the Board of Trade tested the bins and re- 
ported them full and solid. Munn & Scott lost so heavily 
in their speculations that in the latter part of September 
they could hold out no longer, and the frauds were ex- 
posed. Munn & Scott were ruined, and Munger, Wheel- 
er & Cc., who were part owners of the ‘‘City” and the 


“Union” elevators, had to take up the receipts at a loss of - 


over $500,000 to themselves, although they had no hand 
in Munn & Scott's dealings. 

Under the present system of inspection and registration 
in Chicago the Munn & Scott steal could not take place. 
When grain is stored in an elevator a transferable receipt 
is given, which entitles the holder to the amount of grain 
it calls for. As soon asthe grain is delivered the receipt 
is taken to the state official and canceled. If an elevator - 
owner delivers grain on such a receipt and does not have 
it canceled by the morning after the delivery of the grain, 
the fact is reported at the Board of Trade, and fraud 
would be impossible. 

In Chicago it would be almost impossible to steal grain 
from elevators in the same manner as was done in Minne- 
apolis. The conspiracy of the Minneapolis men was a 
topic of considerable talk. among Chicago grain dealers 
yesterday. The opinion was general that 70,000 bushels 
could not have been stolen, and that the amount would 
be found not to exceed 15,000 bushels, as the loss of a 
greater amount would have been so perceptible in the con- 
dition of the bins as to create inquiry, as the amount 
which should be in the bins can always be told. The ele- 
vator owners thought that grain might be stolen from 
Chicago elevators in small quantities, but not by any sys- 
tem of plundering. Twenty or twenty-five years ago 
bribery of an elevator employe was discovered, but in that 
case it was in the transfer of grain by wagon, and a few 
hundred pounds extra were put on the load. 

George Henry Wheeler says that the system in Chicago 
employs too many men to make a successful conspiracy. 
Not only several employes of the elevator firm would 
have to be parties to the crime, but the state officials and 
appointees of the Board of Trade would have to be bribed, 
as there is a state inspector and a Board of Trade weigher 
in every elevator. In order to steal grain by overloading 
cars, as was done in Minneapolis, besides those on the out- 
side, the weigher, foreman, spoutman, and the Board of 
Trade weigher would have to beimplicated. And then it 
would have to be done without the knowledge of any of 
the state officials, which would be a very difficult thing to. 
do. Under the present system, he continued, the loss of 
the grain from the bins would be more easily detected. 
On account of this he thought Chicago elevators could 
not suffer. ‘ 
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The failure of a cotton-seed oil factory brought to light 
the curious fact that a sardine factory away up in Maine 
was using nearly all its product. The cotton-seed oil en- 
veloping the young Canadian herrings makes the best of 
‘French sardines in olive oil,” which the public buy. 

Orange Judd recently visited North Dakota and says in 
his Harmer that the first scare will not check the growing 
of wheat in the Red River valley, and even those who 
have been worst hit will go on with wheat again next 
season. They can’t help growing grain for they have not 
the money to buy stock or change from their present sys- f 
tem of farming. Some day they may exhaust the Red 
River valley, but for the next year I predict a bigger 
area under crop, mostly wheat, than has ever before been 
seen. Those whose unscathed crop gives them a huge 
return will grow bolder than ever, and the losers will try 
again. Frost has come but rarely and our main crops 
have suffered almost nothing in the past from any other 


difficult. The grain inspector did not keep any check on | Cause. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT’S REPORT. 


The October crop returns show that the condition of 
the present corn crop has been equaled only three times 
in ten years, and is exceeded materially only by that of 
1879, when the condition was 98, and the subsequent as- 
certained yield twenty-eight bushels. |The present aver- 
age of condition is 92, against 94.2 in September. There 
has been no decline in the Northwest, and the status of 
the great corn surplus states remains as it was Sept. 1. 
The indications favor a result ranging little from twenty- 
six bushels per acre, making a full average. 

The condition of buckwheat has declined heavily from 
93.7 last month to 79.1, mainly from frosts. 

The average condition of the potato crop is about 87, a 
decline of less than four points. 

Tobacco has fully maintained the condition of last 
month, averaging for all kinds 88.3. 

The returns relative to wheat are those of yield per acre, 
by counties. As consolidated the general average for 
winter wheat is twelve bushels per acre, and for spring 
wheat slightly over ten bushels. The former has yielded 
better than the early expectation; the latter much worse. 
This is of course in measured bushels. The quality is 
much below the average, which will still further reduce 
the supply, as will be shown more exactly hereafter, from 
testimony of inspection and millers’ weights. The winter 
wheat aveages of states of considerable production are: 
New York, 14.1; Pennsylvania, 13 '7; Maryland, 14.5; 
Virginia, 8.7; Texas, 11.2; Tennessee, 9.2; Kentucky, 11.2; 
Ohio, 11.2; Michigan, 14.5; Indiana, 11 3; Illinois, 13; 
Missouri, 12.6; Kansas, 14.7; California, 12.7; Oregon, 
16.3. The spring wheat averages are: Wisconsin, 11.8; 
Minnesota, 8.7; Iowa, 10.38; Nebraska, 10.8; Colorado, 
17.5; Dakota, 9.2; Montana, 165; Washington, 18 5; 
Utah, 16.5. The spring wheat of the New England states 
ranges from 14 to 16. 


THE HOSFORD SYSTEM OF TRAD- 
ING. . 


- One of the clearest-headed men on the Chicago Board 
of Trade was interviewed at length by Daily Business on 
the proposed Hosford system of trading that is sought to 
be introduced on the Board of Trade. He gave his views 
freely, but declined to allow the use of his name for the 
reason that he did not care to seem to be pushing himself 
forward. The views in a condensed form are presented 
below, and theattention of our readers invited to the pres- 
entation. He said: 

In order to make the commission business of the Board 
of Trade profitable during the cereal year upon which we 
have entered, the Association must do one of two things, 
viz: Increase the rates of commission charged for trans- 
acting the business in futures to a basis that will compen- 
sate for the enormous risks now assumed in prosecuting 
it, or, adopt the proposed new system of clearing con- 
tracts, by which these risks are largely eliminated and re- 
duced to their minimum. Assuming this to be the case, 
which is the more desirable. or rather, which is the best 
calculated to build up and make profitable this branch of 
our business? Other things being equal, I think it can- 
not be denied that a large rate of commission tends to re- 
strict this class of trade. Under our present system of 
business, with its cumulative line of contracts and ex- 
tended risks, it will be necessary, during such periods as 
We are now passing through, to have not only a large 
available capital, but also to charge a very high rate of 
commission to warrant one’s engaging in the business to 
any extent. 

This is evidenced by the fact that many of the leading 
and best houses in the trade are now either cutting their 
business down to small proportions or are declining all new 
business. Whether it is desirable to increase the volume 
of this class of business is a question concerning which 
there will doubtless be a wide difference of opinion, but 


* T take it that all of us who are engaged in it in a legiti- 


mate way are agreed upon one proposition, viz: that if 
itis worthy our time and attention it should be made 
reasonably safe and profitable. I, for one, believe that a 
system of trade in future contracts is absolutely essential, 
not only to the grain trade of to-day, but also to all classes 
of commercial and financial business, and the sooner our 
courts make up their minds to this the sooner they will 
prove a benefit and not an obstruction to the business of 
the community. 

Again, assuming this to be true, shall we not adopt 


that system which will permit the largest volume of busi-, 


ness with the least friction and thus facilitate rather than 
retard trade. The question is asked on all sides, what 
are the peculiarly desirable features of this pro- 
posed new system, and what are the benefits claimed for 
it as compared with the system which we have followed 
so long: 

1. I answer, it accomplishes what we now daily en- 
deavor but fail to do, viz.: It systematically offsets all 
intermediate contracts and margins to the market price 
the comparatively few that remain. 

2. Instead of accumulating an enormous line of open 
contracts, which serve no good purpose, and forcing an 
enormous amount of money to lie idle in the banks to se- 
cure the same, it relieves the trade entirely of all risk 
upon such contracts, and retains the money in the active 
business of the Board. 

3. I believe also that it makes extortionate manipula- 
tions less possible by releasing the intermediate and inno- 
cent party (who is frequently the largest sufferer) and 
renders it impossible for the pugnacious bull and the 
stubborn bear to tie up the available capital of those who 
are engaged in a legitimate commfssion business, and 
fight out their battle over our shoulders. 

In conclusion I ask if this be true and it can be de- 
termined by competent legal authority that this system 
may be applied to our business, is it not worthy of our 
consideration and a fair trial? 


QUARTER-TWIST TRANSMISSIONS. 


Quarter-twist transmissions are sometimes very trouble- 
some, but this is not the fault of the plan, but the way it 
is carried out. Almost every millwright or mill owner, 
when he has occasion to use a quarter-twist transmission, 
sends his order for the usual style of straight belt carried 
in stock by his supply house. This belt, when he rolls it 
out on the floor, lies nice and straight, like Avg. 1. He 
takes it, gives it the twist, and puts it on the pulleys, As 
is well known, all the work is done by one side, or edge 
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of the belt, and if, after running a week or so, he will 
take it off and roll it out on the floor again, he will find it 
will take the rainbow shape of /V7. 2, a badly injured belt, 
one edge being stretched beyond the limitof its elasticity, 
This is why quarter-twist transmission is ‘‘forever eat- 
ing up its worth in belts.” 

But the remedy is so easy and simple that I wonder it 
is not more widely known. It is merely to order your 
belt from the factory made in the shape of /ig.2. Send 
them a sketch of the proposed transmission, giving diam- 
eters and face of pulleys, their distance apart, hand or 
disposition, and any first-class belting works will make a 
belt upon which they will give a guarantee, the same as 
upon the usual belt. The belt, in all cases, of course 
being good short-lap leather, than which no other sort 
should be used for true economy.—W. H. Ridgway in 
Milling Engineer. 


The idea of threshing corn by machinery, says the 
American Cultivator, is more popular in theory than in 
practice. It is well enough on paper to talk of putting 
through several hundred bushels per day snd tearing the 
corstalks to shreds, but it will use more coal to run the 
engine and require a heavier force to handle cornstalks 
and grain than is ever got around a thresher on any other 
kind of grain. 


Albert R. Sheppard and Gerry H. Taylor, former mem 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, are suing the Hide 
and Leather National Bank of this city, for $10,000 dam- 
ages. They set up that in 1883 they were carrying some 
big deals for H. W. Tomlinson of Baltimore, Md., and 
Jan. 17 gave the bank a bill of exchange for $4,000 to be 
collected from Tomlinson. Jan. 20, not having heard 
from the bank to the contrary, and believing that the 
$4,000 had been paid, additional credit for $7,800 was 
given Tomlinson. Jan. 21 Tomlinson failed. They 
charge that the bank did not use proper efforts to collect 
the $4,000, and by neglecting to notify them that the bill 
had not been accepted or paid made itself liable for the 
indebtedness. 


‘THE TORONTO BOARD OF TRADE 


AND THE BARLEY RING. 


Mr. Stubbs, Member of Parliament, said, in a speech 
made recently ot Mono Mills, Ont., that there is a ring in 
the Toron to Board of Trade which beats the farmers of 
Canada out of about 1244 cents on every bushel of barley 
they take to market. He claims that the farmers of Cal- 
edon have lost over $16,000 by the opera ions of the ring, 
and he wants the Act incorporating the Board amended 
or the offense of combining to defraud the public made 
an indictable offense. He also objects to the Board’s 
right to grade, sample and test all grain. 

W. D. Matthews, President of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, who has been in the barley trade for twenty years, 
denies that there has ever been a combine between mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade to regulate the price of bar- 
ley. He says, also, that it would be utterly impossible to 
keep the price of barley down unless all the dealers in 
Canada and the United States should combine, for some 
one outside of the combine would always buy the barley 
at the market price. The price may be raised by a cor- 
ner, but it cannot be kept below the real value for any 
length of time. In regard to fixing the standard grades, 
Mr. Matthews said that an inspection law had been passed 
by the Federal Legislature in accordance with which rep- 
resentatives of every important Beard of Trade ircm 
Halifax to Winnipeg assembled, examined samples of 
grain from every district, and fixed the standard as to 
color and other attributes. Mr. Stubbs’ charges seem 
groundless, and his attack on the Board of Trade is en- 
tirely unwarranted. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas Crry, Oct. 10. The past month has been a 
lively one for Kansas City grain men. While, as atule, 
they have not been heavy losers, neither have they man- 
aged to secure any great amount outof the division of the 
spoils. The excitement at times has been intense, but no- 
body felt like investing in the ups and downs of the mar- 
ket more than a limited amount. Operators have, as a 
rule, followed a conservative course, and have tried to 
straddle the fence as much as possible, not knowing 
which way the wind might turn. However, when the 
closing days of September came to hand, the bulk of the 
dealers were found to be on the right side, as disciples of 
the head manipulator at Chicago. 

After interviewing the leading grain men of Kansas 
City, it appears that there is a general impression that 
much higher prices will hold on wheat before the next 
crop comes to hand. Some few of them—generally the 
poorest informed—held to the opinion that the advance in 
prices was the result of bull movements at Chicago, and 
that there would be a reaction as soon as the speculators 
-had gotten their full. Others, however, drew down their 
statistics, and were able to prove by the previous history 
of the wheat market that the man who was buying wheat 
was the one who in the end would hold the persimmons. 
There appears to be a general impression throughout 
many of the interior points of Kansas that arelagse will 
soon take place as to prices. The result is that many 
parties, who before had determined not to ship, being 
tempted by the high prices, have unloaded their offerings 
upon this and adjacent markets. These men will, it is 
believed, find that they have thrown away a chance 
which will not often return to them again. When they 
see wheat which they could have just as well held selling 
at 50 cents higher than the price they obtained, they will 
surely think that they have been rather short-sighted, and 
will hire some well-informed grain man to guide them in 
their future manipulations. Last week, for instance, a 
leading elevator man of Southwestern Kansas sent up 
four loads of wheat to be sold at the ruling price. This _ 
was at the first of the month, when the boom was not 
fairly onto wheat. Within three days he was lamenting 
his lack of foresight, and would like to have the grain 
back in his elevator, with the privilege of paying freight 
back into the bargain. The news has been given to the 
world that there is but little wheat in Kansas, yet the 
amount that will be shipped from that state before next 
spring will surprise those who thought they were the best 
informed. I have talked to several parties who have 
taken trips through the state with the idea of looking into 
this matter and taking hold of the bargains which might 
present themselves, and they have reported a far more 
liberal supply than they had expected to view. Besides 
there are not so many ‘“‘snaps” looking about as was ex- 
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pected. Elevator and grain men are not sleeping, by any 
means. They are as well posted as the commission men 
of the city in prices and the future of the market. To be 
sure, there are mossbacks to be found, but they are few 
and far between. 

Taking lessons from experiencs, many of the Kansas 
millers are buying up or contracting for all the wheat 
they can get hold of in their different neighborhoods. 
Many of these millers have made improvements in their 
mills, with the idea of utilizing home wheat to a greater 
extent. It is well known that during former years the 
native wheat of Kansas was utilized but to a limited ex- 
tent by the millers of the state. These parties frequently 
got the bulk of their supplies from Northern points, and 
were willing to pay higher prices, with the freight added, 
than to run the risk of making poor flour with the home- 
raised wheat. This was particularly the case in the larger 
places, where the customers were more fastidious in their 
tastes. In the outlying districts Kansas wheat has had 
the call for years for the manufacture of flour. The 
farmers who give toll in wheat for the milling of the 
same, are satisfied that no wheat of other states can sur- 
pass that of their own, and when they have heard of 
millers who claimed they could not make good flour from 
the native cereal, they have scoffed at the idea. Of 
course they were ignorent of the facts of the case. It was 
a fact that it was difficult to make first-class flour from 
the winter wheat grown in many sections of Kansas. 
Even with the improved machinery now used, the millers 
find it uphill work to compete with the flour sent in from 
other states. The past three years the fates have been 
against this particularly. The dry weather when rain 
was most needed has in many cases shriveled up the grain 
so that little of it will grade as No. 2. 

The price of flour has advanced with that of wheat dur- 
ing the month. The bakers of the city are cutting down 
the weight of the loaves to equal the increase in price of 
flour. A few days ago the fraternity of bread makers 
held a meeting and decided to advance prices and put the 
weights back to the old standard, as there was a good 
deal of kicking at the reduction in size. This price will 
be an advance of 14 per cent. on the old figure, so that, as 
a matter of fact, the bakers will make more money by the 
advance than they did at the old prices of flour. It isbe- 
lieved they will continue to look out for the proper feath- 
ering of their nests from time to time, as they may think 
the occasion demands. 

There has not been very extensive trading on the Board 
of Trade during the month, especially the last two weeks. 
The buyers and sellers have, as a rule, been apart in their 
views, and while there was a good deal of bidding, few 
deals were closed comparatively, and there ig little likeli- 
hood of there being a great change in this condition of 
affairs for some days. The supply of wheat in the local 
elevators show up a little better than it did last month, 
there being 225,462 bushels in the bins. This is controlled 
almost entirely by parties who are able to hold it until 
they feel the proper time has come to unload, and it is 
thought that this visible supply will keep on increasing 
during the coming month until the elevators are better 
filled than they have been for several months. The con- 
trolling houses here have men out all through the South- 
west with orders to take all the wheat they can lay their 
hands on and send it along—that is if prices are not way 
beyond reason—and at times they are held absurdly high, 
as noted above. However, this continual drumming is 
beginning to have its affect in the rather liberal receipts 
of this cereal. As compared to last year, the grain busi- 
ness is much better. The elevator men feel quite hope- 
ful, which is the reverse or the state of things last year at 
this time. 

Tnere are now but 13,463 bushels of corn in the eleva- 
tors, and there is little promise of a great run of this 
article for some time. The bulk of Kansas farmers had 
run pretty short on this article, owing to the partial fail- 
ure of crops the two previous years. They have deter- 
mined also that with prices as they are it will pay them to 
bring their corn to market in the shape of well-fattened 
steers and hogs The present prices of the latter animal 
tempt all who can to go into the business of preparing 
them for the market, and hence it is difficult to get hold 
of any large runs of corn, At present there is hardly 
enough in the city for home use. |Many of the stable men 
have been forced to send direct into the country for their 
supplies. Previously they have managed to get about all 
they called for from the elevators, Another factor in 
causing the light run of corn here just now is that there 


was very little of it raised in the more Western and_ 


Southwestern sections of Kansas, and those counties that 
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have a surplus in the North and East are sending it down 
to their neighbors—not from a philanthropic view, but 
because prices are better and sales are made for cash on 
the track, which is not always the case at this point. 

The run of oats is large in the city. There is in the 
elevators to day 306,152 bushels, and this is being con- 
stantly added to. It will be remembered that the crop 
about here was tho largest for many years—probably 
more liberal than ever before. To a great extent it takes 
the place of corn, especially in the stables and among the 
contractor classes. From here a good deal is sent to the 
South and Southeast, where there is a large and constant- 
ly increasing demand Very little of it goes to western 
sections of the country, for the reason that parties there 
can buy it cheaper nearer at home. 

Reports come from the up-iver towns—Leaven- 
worth, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Omaha—that elevator 
men are doing a fair business, but it is not up to expecta- 
tions. In the above perhaps Omaha may be excepted, as 
it is said that the rather liberal yield of cereals in Nebras- 
ka and Iowa, as compared to that of Kansas, has had the 
effect of causing a good deal of shipping of grain through 
that city. Some of itis handled by the elevators there, 
but the great bulk goes on directly to either Chicago or 
the far Eist. Omaha has not yet attained to that point 
that she may claim to be a receiving and holding depot 
for grain, although the elevator men up there are doing 
everything that energy can accomplish to bring this 
about. 


WHEAT AND TARES. 


The old, old story of the ‘‘Wheat and Tares,” seems to 
be ever present with us in these latter days, in the shape 
of ‘‘Wheat and Chess,” and the more the subject is dis 
cussed the wider apart some of the disputants stand in 
their arguments as to the origin and nature of chess. In 
Syria the tares were not considered a degenerate form of 
wheat, but a vicious weed which sprang up voluntarily 
and sometimes choked out the wheat. We present an il- 
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lustration of the Syrian tares and wheat, from which it 
appears that after the heads develop the difference be- 
tween the two is clearly perceptible, but early in the 
season, while yet in the blade, itis said that even farmers 
of ripe experience cannot tell the one from the other. 
When ripe, however, the wheat very often bends down 
with its own weight, but this the tares never do.— South- 
ern Cultivator. 


A ‘‘corn crusher” is the latest advertised agricultural 
implement. The heel of a man who weighs 200 pounds 
forms as reliable a corn crusher as the needs of the coun- 
try call for.—Lincoln Journal. 


Wm. Ogilvie, head of the great Montreal milling firm, 
says that the rise in the price of wheat has come to stay 
for the year. Canada has now nothing for export, and 
before the year is out it will be fouod that the United 
States has nothing either, and there will be wailing in 
many farming circles which have sold grain that ought 
to have been retained. 


Paragraphers frequently say, when they wish to express 
wild Western exaggeration, that you can hear the corn 
grow in such and such a favored spot, but few of them 
believe it to be true. Corn upon clean, rich ground, just 
as it comes in tassel, often grows fifteen inches in a night, 
and all over the field you can hear a quick, blurred 
crackle,as of the uprushing of amillion jets of spray, with 
a murmurous overtone as of sweeping wings. No one 
who has ever listened to it can fail to recall it as among 
the most exquisite harmonies of nature. 


A NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


The Liverpool, Eng., Mercury of S2pt. 19 gives an ac- 
count of a new elevator which is now being introduced in 
the United Kingdom, where a good deal of prejudice 
exists against the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
in the handling of grain. The Mercury says: “There has 
just been brought under notice an invention which bids 
fair to rival any of the present numerous appliances for 
raising grain from th9 holds of ships or barges. It is pat- 
ented by Mr. W. G. Herbert, and is called ‘Herbert's 
Patent Portable Grain Elevator.’ Hitherto the machines 
for discharging grain -have been of such a ponderous 
description that their being moved about from place, to 


place is attended by considerable difficulty, and it was 


this that first led Mr. Herbert to try and invent a machine 
which would at once do as much work as one of these 
larger ones, and at the same time be compact and capable 
of being readily moved about. This he has achieved in 
his new elevator, which, although only 12 feet to 15 feet 
in height, and weighing less than one ton, can raise grain 
from any depth at the rate of from 70 to 80 tons per haur. 
The apparatus, when used on board ship, stands above 
the hatchway.on a frame which enables it to be moved to 
either side of the vessel. The principle on which it is 
worked is at first sight much the same as that of a bucket 
dredger. ‘There is an endless chain band, on which the 
buckets are fastened, running over a wheel at the top of 
the machine, then down and round another wheel, then 
up, round a third wheel, and so down under the lower- 
most wheel among the grain, and thence up again to the 
first-named wheel. The second wheel may at first sight 
seem unnecessary, but by a simple arrangement this can 
be gradually moved upward, thus allowing the buckets 
to descend deeper and deeper into the hold as the grain is 
taken up. When the second wheel has been worked up 
to the top of the machine, and the buckets are down to 
the lowest extent, the chains can be unshackled and an- 
other set of buckets added on. 

The wheel in which the buckets turn when scooping up 
the grain is kept steady by four iron bars descending per- 
pendicularly from the machine, which are made in 
lengths, so that as the distance from the elevator to the 
surface of the grain increases, additional lengths can be 
screwed on. The most importent feature of the machine 
is undoub.edly its compactness. It can readily be con- 
veyed from quay to quay ona truck or one-horse cart, 
and if necessary could be placed on board a vessel and 
used when loading or unloading at foreign ports, It 
can be worked by an ordinary steam winch. We under- 
stand that several machines patented by Mr. Herbert, and 
almost identical with the present one, have already been 
adopted in the docks at Antwerp and are giving the great- 
est satisfaction. Yesterday afternoon several of the prin- 
cipal Liverpool merchants and ship owners inspected one 
of the machines at a grain warehouse, 57 Park Lane, 
when an opportunity was afforded of seeing it working. 
The result was perfectly satisfactory, a large amount of 
grain being raised with marvelous celerity from a deep 
tank, and falling from the shoot in a strong, steady 
stream.” 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE AT BRISTOL. 


Bristol is now the possessor of a new granary, which 
has been erected on the Prince’s Wharf, and is said to 
have a storing capacity (under centain conditions) of 15,- 
000 tons of wheat. This warehouse is built of red brick, 
and measures 232 feet 6 inches in length, by 99 feet in 
width; the height of the ground floor is 22 feet, and over- 
head are seven more floors. There is room at the quay 


for two vessels to unload at the same time, but it does not _ 


appear that elevators will be used to clear the holds of 
the discharging ships, manual labor having been retained 
for this operation, in deference to the strong agitation 
which has lately prevailed among the dock laborers of 
Bristol and the West of England generally. The quay is 
supplied with twenty shoots to receive the grain as it is 
unshipped, and these shoots communicate with a tunnel 
running the evtire length of the buiiding. This tunnel is 
furnished with band conveyors and elevators for distrib- 
uting the grain to any part of the warehouse; it is said 
that the motive force to these appliances is supplied solely 
by hydraulic power.—The Miller, London, Ting. 


—_—_——— 


Making all necessary allowance for lies, hot winds and 
chinch bugs, Kansas will turn out 20,000,000 more bush- 
els of corn this season’ than ever before. 
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The Lagonda Manufacturing Co. of Springfield, Ohio, 
are now making the Quaker City Grinding Mills for the 
West. 


Philip H. Gill of Nos. 9 to 19 Bowne street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has issued an illustrated catalogue and price list of 
his mill and elevator machinery. 


The Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., write they have a 
most excellent trade, the best for years. They have built 
a large number of elevators, and their orders for shell- 
ing and cleaning machinery is about all they can take 
care of. 


The Giant Car Pusher Company of Detroit, have filed 
articles of incorporation; capital stock, $6,000; stockhold- 
ers, Sigmond Simon, William E. Heaines, P. H. Dwyer, 
B. Franklin Nelson, Edward Brennan and Murtagh P. 
Brennan. 


George Ertel & Co. of Quincy, IIl., state that business 
in their presses has been very satisfactory, in fact more 
than they could well take care of, and they have been 
running until 9 o’clock each evening. They shipped a 
carload of presses to South America, and refused an order 
for a like amount to Australia. They write they are now 
completing arrangements to push their foreign trade next 
season. 


The Monitor Works of Cranson, Huntley & Co. at Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., report an increasing ratio of work for 
several months until they are now running from twelve 
to fifteen hours per day, with an extraforce of hands. As 
the increase in the sales of their wheat and buckwheat 
machinery shows no diminution, they have come to the 
conclusion that an enlargement of their quarters this fall 
is a necessity, although their new works were only occu- 
pied a few months ago. 


Power Cur Pullers to take the place of switch engines 
at warehouses, mills, elevators, breweries, coal mines, 
ete., being very much a necessity, our neighbors, the H. 
H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., have come to the 
front with a complete machine which they claim to be 
competent to draw twenty loaded freight cars, if neces- 
sary, at one time, at a speed of fifty feet per minute. 
When their cuts are completed we will take pleasure in 
illustrating this machine for the benefit of those inter- 
ested. 


Wm. Todd & Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, are building a 
700-horse power compound, high speed engine for the 
California Electric Light Co. of San Francisco. It wili 
be tandem with their familiar Porter-Hamilton Bed. 
Wheeler’s Surface Condenser, with independent air and 
circulating pumps, will be used in connection with en- 
gine. The same firm have just shipped the third 500- 
horse power compound engine to the Chicago Arc Light 
and Power Co., and are at work on a 750-horse power 
Porter Hamilton for the Westmoreland Paper Co. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CHINCH 
BUGS. 


Professor Forbes, State Entomologist, says that the, 
chinch bugs in Southern Illinois are being rapidly de- 
stroyed by two contagious diseases—the same as carried! 
them away in 1882. One of these diseases is like that 
which kills flies in the fall by covering their bodies with 
a white fungus-like mold. In some places the ground is 
thickly dotted with ‘moldy’ chinch bugs. The other 
disease is not easily recognized, it being a ‘‘germ disease,” 
caused by bacteria in the internal organs, but it is more 
general and kills off the chinch bugs very rapidly. 


“Old Hutch” provided temporary employment for 
Speculative people in estimating his profits in the recent 
wheat deal. They make it all the way from $1,000,000 
to $8,000,000. 

Building stones made of corn cobs form the object of a 
new Italian patent. ‘The cobs are pressed by machinery 
into forms similar to bricks and held together by wire. 
They are made water-tight by soaking with tar. These 
molds are very hard and strong. Their weight is less 
than one-third of that of a hollow brick, and they can 
never get damp. 


B. P. HUTCHINSON. 


The man who is now the cynosure of all eyes and con- 
sidered to be worth from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 has 
had queer up3 and downs in his life. He came to Chicago 
about thirty years ago, a broken down shoe merchant 
from the East. Within a very short time he had accumu- 
lated, in a few successful deals, mainly by dint of his 
native Yankee shrewdness, his keen eye to business and 
his imperturbable sangfroid,and with hardly any capital to 
start in with, a large sum of money for those days. With 
that he went back to Lynn, Mass., where his debut as a 
business man had taken place, and where he had left,some 
two years before, owing quite a number of people. He 
called these creditors together, planked down his money 
and said: ‘‘Now, how much do I owe you?” They fig- 
ured it up and told him the aggregate. ‘‘And how much 
for interest?” he inquired. That also was stated to him, 
and forthwith he counted out the total, principal and in- 
terest, shook the dust of the town off him and left by the 
next train. 

His earlier ventures, however, were even more modest. 
He started in on his business career in the little village of 
North Reading, Mass., in the immediate vicinage of Lynn, 
and, like the latter town, given completely over to the 
making of pedal coverings. This was some forty odd 
years ago. He entered the employ of a man named Kd- 
win Foster, who kept a country store in North Reading. 
That man paid young ‘‘Hutch” $20 a year. His duties 
were a combination of errand boy’s and cobbler’s. He 
had to look after the store, sweep it and keep it in good 
order and do other menial work, besides mending chil- 
dren’s shoes in a little shop in the rear of the store. His 
boss employed another lad in the store, to whom he paid 
$30 ayear. Ben did not like to be discriminated against 
in this fashion and rebelled. Then the employer ex- 
plained. The other lad was paid $10 a year more because 
he could ‘‘read handwriting’ and was, therefore, more 
valuable. Ben had to submit for the time and continued 
in Foster’s employ. Finally, however, he took heart and 
asked his employer for, and obtained, permission to use 
a part of an old shed, which he transformed into a sort of 
store, with a patched-up door in the side and an old win- 
dow in front, wherever could be read: 


Pewee ree wes eres mr easse tress eee rsene® 


BEN HUTCHINSON 
Boots & Shoes : 


Then young Ben first did business for himself, and on 
avery small scale. He made boots and shoes on his own 
account, and carried the aggregate result of his week's 
industry to Lynn, on foot, every Saturday, there convert- 
ingitinto cash and buying new stock, He employed 
several boys from the neighborhood to assist him. When 
he returned from Lynn he always brought some 
“notions” with him, which he would trade off to these 
same boys. He paid them money for their work on Sat- 
urday, but by Monday he had managed to get it all back 
again in trading with them. Ben saw that this was a 
good scheme—for himself—and his natural trading spirit 
has never forsaken him since. 

When ‘‘Young Hatch” had got about tired of this 
small business he launched forth in Lynn on a larger 
scale. After awhile he found out that the commission 
business, when conducted in the right way, might be 
made to yield more money than his own business. So he 
gave up the manufacture of shoes and went into the com- 
mission business. But it was while engaged in this that 
misfortune first overtook him, in 1850, and his partner 
stripped him of nearly all his hard-earned wealth. Then 
he came West, first to Milwaukee, and finally to Chicago, 
engaging here for the first time in the wheat commission 
business. In that his success has been phenomenal all 
through, and few men in the city, if any, have ever 
equaled him in daring, in nerve, and in that peculiar in- 
stinct of future fluctuations, without which even the best 
posted man on the Board cannot manag? for long. While 
he has been climbing up, up, toward financial eminence, 
that lad who got $10 more in Foster’s store has stuck to 
the East, achieved a fair measure of success, and is pretty 
well known as the manager of the United States Hotel in 
Boston. His name is Toney Haynes. 

Since those early days young Ben Hutchinson has grad- 
ually developed into ‘“‘Old Hutch.” As age crept on and 
his eccentricities, his occasionally tyrannical and over- 
bearing manner recurred oftener and oftener, the cogno- 
men of ‘Old Hutch” was used more generally, and to- 
day there is hardly anybody who knows the old man who 
does not apply it to him—at least when he is not by. 


Despite his Quaker-like face and hat not a man on the 
Board would care to seriously tackle the old man’s six 
feet three inches of solid muscle and sinew or call him 
those names what the bears have so liberally showered 
on him, when out of hearing, to his face. While his 
natural disposition drives him to always get the best of 
the ‘‘other fellow” in a bargain, as he did of those boys 
in North Reading more than forty years, and while he as 
a rule exacts the uttermost farthing of what is due to him, 
he is not free from streaks of generosity. These seem to 
come over him under the stress of circumstances, abrupt- 
ly and as the result of an impulse, not as the outcome of 
a character naturally inclined to philanthrophy; but these 
“streaks” have become more and more fiequent of late 
years, as his wealth has gone rolling up, and many have 
never become known. Like another leading Chicagoan, 
just as heartily hated by his enemies and loved by his 
friends, ‘‘Old Hutch” often does not let his right hand 
know what his left is doing. Not long ago a member the 
Board of Trade died, and there was a matter of $20,000 
marked against him in ‘‘Old Hutch’s” books. He never 
bothered the family of the dead man a particle, never 
even let them know of this debt, but quietly said to his 
clerk: ‘‘Charge this to profit and loss.” And soit was 
done. 

This is but one instance of many. Scores of times dur- 
ing the past twenty years, since his financial success has 
been assured and he has played a conspicuous part on the 
Board, has he given sums of $1,000 or $1,500 to members 
of the Board who were utterly ‘‘busted,” thus helping 
them on their fe:t again. It is said that some of the very 
same bears who on the September deal had been hard hit 
and who had in consequence been growling loudest 
against ‘‘Old Hutch,” were, in times past, the recipients 
of his bounty. But this may be said to be an exception. 
As a rule, ‘‘Old Hutch” keeps his friends and enemies 
alike pretty steadfast. Heisagood lover and a good 
hater. While stories are afloat of his occasional open- 
handedness, the prevailing opinion is that he is most of 
the time rather close-fisted.— Herald. 


FORMER WHEAT CORNERS. 


1867.—On May 16 of that year prices reached $2.85 for 
No. 2 spring, and the market then was described as being 
in a few hands and condition without precedent, but de- 
clined and closed at $2.10. 

1871.—In August of that yeara ‘‘corner” was run dur- 
ing the first half of the month, and the price advanced 
from 9914 cents to $1.20, but declined to $1.14. During 
the latter half of the month another attempt was made; 
but the combination, after advancing the price from 
$1.025¢ to $1.30, sold out on the last day, and closed at 
$1.1044. 

1872.—In August of that year prices were advanced to 
$1.01 on an attempted ‘‘squeeze” or ‘‘corner,” this price 
being reached on the 16th and held above $1.48 through 
the 19th, but on the following day collapsed, selling off to 
$1.10 and closed at $1.19. 

1880.—In that yeara “corner” was run as early as May, 
the price being held the entire month at $1.12@1.19, and 
closed at $1 14. 

1881.—August of that year witnessed a ‘‘corner” in 
which the price advanced from $1.19 to $1.38, and closed 
at the latter figure. 

1882—Was a memorable year for ‘‘corners.” One was 
run in April, when prices ruled within $1.42 the entire 
month, and closed at $1.42, though $1.31 was fixed by a 
committee as the settling price. In June another ‘‘corner’’ 
was run and prices held within the range of $1.25@ 
1.3514, and closed at $1.35. In July the third ‘‘corner” 
was run, prices that month ranging at $1.26@1.36, and 
closed at $1.86. In September another and fourth ‘‘cor- 
ner” was run, with prices ranging from 97 cents to $1.09, 
and closed at $1.08. A curious fact in connection with 
these ‘‘corners” was that each one was (run within a 10- 
cent range, showing there must have been some systemat- 
ical and arithmetical ciphering to bring about such uni- 
form results. 

1887.—In June of that year an attempt was made to 
“corner” the market by a Cincinnati combination, and 
prices were advanced from 80% cents to 9434 cents, but 
on the 14th the market collapsed for want of collateral, 
and prices declined until 68 was reached on the 21st. 

It is six years since a ‘‘corner” in wheat was success- 
fully carried through to the close of the month, with the 
exception of the present one, and little over a year since 
an attempt to do so proved a disastrous failure.— Daily 
Trade Bulletin. 
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Poinls and Figures. 


The Panama Canal is now open—to criticism. 

American Royalty—King Corn and Queen Cow. Long 
may they reign. 

The total amount of wheat in the Minneapolis and Du- 
luth elevators Oct. 1 was 3,048,883 bushels. 

Charles A. Bell, secretary of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, estimates the Manitoba wheat crop at 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 bushels. 

A farmer of Lancaster county, Neb., has an ear of corn 
which weighs one pound, six and one-half ounces. He 
also has an ear with thirty rows of kernels, 

The ‘‘omnibus” bucket-shop case in this city has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the state and will prob- 
ably be reached atthe January term of the court. 

First Stranger—Excuse me, sir, but you seemto be 
very fond of corn. That is your eighteenth ear. Second 
Stranger (calmly)—I’m a chiropodist.—Detroit Pree Press, 

J. W. Flynn, president of the Detroit Board of Trade, 
cleared nearly $250,000, on the Chicago wheat corner. 
Prior to this ‘‘strike” Flynn was not worth over $10,000. 

Chicago Dame—My dear, you must remember that our 
children have futures—-- Husband (a grain broker)— 
Heaven help ’em if Old Hutch finds it out.—Philadelphia 
Record, 

A farmer at Lincoln, Neb., tried to sell a load of oats 
which had been heavily ‘‘salted” with stones from the 
size of a hen’s egg up to one so large as to make a good 
lift for a man. 

A farmer at Rapid City, Dak., claims to have the 
greatest oats ever produced in this or any other country. 
The variety is known as the Clydesdale, and weighs sixty 
pounds to the measured bushel, 

The Orange Judd furmer claims that the corn and 
wheat crops of the country if sold st the present prices 
would bring the farmers $215,000,000 more than last 
year’s crop would had it been sold last year at this time, 
at the price then prevailing. 

Kastern Farmer— Got tired of Kansas, eh? Returned 
Emigrant— Yes, too hot down there for agriculture. E. 
¥,—Don’t see how it can be too hot forcorn. R E.— 
Well, the corn grows fast, and ripens fast, that’s a fact, 
but you see it ain’t remarkable. Nobody wants to buy 
roast corn. Most folks like it better biled.—Curtoon. 


Our national survey has proposed to dam the canyons 
of the Rocky Mountains, in order to form vast reservoirs 
of water that may be used as needed, to keep the arid 
lands of the great dry basins irrigated and fertile. It is 
believed that 150,000 square miles of land may thus be 
reclaimed for cultivation, which is more than one-half of 
the amount now under cultivation in the United States. 


It seems almost incredible that although it has been 
over fourteen months since the St. Anthony elevator was 
burned, the fire is not yet totally extinguished. When- 
ever there is a high wind smoke can be seen issuing from 
the heap of burned wheat, and the disagreeable smell of 
the roasted staple is a constant reminder to those who 
live in the immediate locality of the big fire of a year ago 
last July.—St. Paul Pioneer- Press. 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser: People talk glibly 
about a million bushels of wheat, but very few of them 
realize what a vast amount that is. A wheat broker says 
‘‘that if a million bushels were loaded on freight cars, 500 
bushels to a car, it would fill a train over fifteen miles 
long. If transported by wagon, forty-four bushels on a 
wagon, it would make a line of teams 142 miles long. If 
made into bread, reckoning a bushel to every sixty pounds 
of flour, it would give each man, woman and child in the 
United States a two-pound loaf of bread. 


Says the Chicago Mai] man: A man who has been on 
the Board of Trade for many years told me yesterday 
that while it was true that men like Hutch, Armour, Fair- 
banks, and some others would pull out a million or s9 
now and then, that times were pretty hard among the 
boys who a few years ago were flush. ‘“‘I know,” he said, 
‘of one instance that will illustrate it. There was a 
young man who was quite active in those days. He 
wanted to get the quotations quickly, and as he had a 
greit many other things on his mind, he made arrange- 
ments with a telegraph operator, who was in position to 
do it, to furnish him what he wanted. It was the work 
‘of a very few minutes. That broker used to pay the ope- 


rator sometimes $5 and sometimes $10 a day for the few 
minutes’ work. And he would send him a box of cigars 
about once a week. If he ever wanted to send a message 
anywhere he never thought of giving him less than $1. 
Now he never gives up anything. I know of many sim- 
ilar cases. Why, on the old Board on holidays a boy 
who was anywhere about the Board and was known never 
went away without having $25 or $50 in his pocket as a 
present. They don’t get it now. I don’t know why it is, 
but I know that the broker is not as flush as he was ten 
years ago. 

Stocks of grain in San Francisco city warehouses, in 
tons, as reported by the Produce Exchange, were, on the 
1st inst: Wheat, 25,162; barley, 39,335; oats, 2,853; corn, 
599. Wheat in Porta Costa warehouses, 104,185, making 
a total in all Call Board warehouses, on Oct. 1, of 129,347 
tons, showing an increase for September of 19,179 tons. 
The quantity of wheat in all Call Board warehouses a year 
ago was 242,008 tons. The increase in stocks of barley 
last month was 10,047 tons. <A year ago the quantity of 
barley on hand was 38,618 tons, being 717 tons less than 
at present. Increase in oats in September was 754 tons, 
but on Oct. 1, 1887, there were only 855 tons reported, 
being virtually 2,000 tons less than at this date. Corn 
shows an increase for the month of 90 tons, and as com- 
pared with a year ago, an increase of 325 tons. 


Daily Business is in receipt of numerous letters from 
all parts of the country containing comments on the Sep- 
tember wheat deal. Almost without exception the writers 
pat “Old Hutch” on the back and tell him to “‘hit ’em 
again,” or words to that effect. They appear to be over- 
joyed at the discomfiture of the bears, whom they call 
hard names and denounce for depressing the grain mar- 
kets and forcing farmers to part with their wheat at poor- 
house prices. Steady, gentlemen, steady! The bears, for 
a series of years, did precisely what ‘“‘Old Hutch” has 
been doing of late—they pressed their advantage, and 
pressed it hard. Trade conditions were in their favor 
and they made money, just as the bulls made money who 
have courage and an appreciation of the situation. Hu- 
man nature is pretty much the same in bulls and bears. 
Men generally like to make money and they do not like 
to give it up, even those who are trained to smile and 
look pleasant under all circumstances.—Daily Business. 


OUR ENORMOUS CORN CROP. 


The corn crop of our country is simply enormous. It 
is really almost impossible to comprehend its magnitude. 
Think of it—2,000,000,000 bushels in one year; enough 
to load a string of wagons stretching 284,090 miles, or 
enough to make eleven rows of wagons, loaded with corn, 
clear round the earth and have 9,000 miles of teams not 
in line. Iowa and Illinois are reported as having pro- 
duced 270,000,000 bushels each, placing them far in the 
lead of other states. Missouri comes next with 210,000,000 
bushels; Kansas and Nebraska have 150,000,000 each, 
Indiana 140,000,000, Ohio 115,000,000, Kentucky 85,000,- 
000 and Tennessee 70,000,000 bushels. 


THE WHEAT THEFT AT MINNE- 
APOLIS. 


A wholesale wheat-stealing scheme was unearthed in 
Minneapolis Sept. 20, which created quite a sensation in 
grain circles. The Minneapolis Union Elevator Co. dis- 
covered, about the first of the month, that they had been 
robbed of about 70,000 bushels of wheat, and immediate- 
ly set detectives at work to catch the guilty parties. 

Ono the 20th W. G. Harley, a member of the grain 
commission firm of Peterson & Harley, was arrested on 
the charge of having stolen 15,000 bushels of wheat from 
the Minneapolis Union Elevator Co. The charge was 
afterward changed to 1,500 bushels, and the bail fixed at 
$1,000. Later in the day Charles M. Mason, foreman of 
the elevator from which the wheat was stolen, was also 
arrested, on the charge of being implicated in the steal. 
The company is quite certain that other parties hada 
hand in the steal, and some wild rumors had the failure of 
D. C. Moak & Co., who made an assignment to G. F. 
Cargill of Cargill Bros., connected with the steal. Harley 
was formerly cashier and confidential clerk for Moak & 
Co., and left them about two months ago to go into the 
commission business with Peterson. The stealing has 
been going on since September, 1887, and it is thought by 
some that the loss will not exceed 40,000 bushels. 

The method of the conspirators was to overload the 
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"cars, which was easily done, for the state weighers re- 
' mained in the top of the elevator and turned the weighed 


wheat into a shipping bin, from which it was run into 
cars. The employes who were in the conspiracy would 
tap another bin and run from 50 to 150 bushels more into 
the cars. This surplus was subsequently removed, or the 
car of grain was sold to some one in the ring, who would 
see that the fraud was not discovered. ‘The elevator com- 
pany garnisheed Moak & Co.’s and Harley’s balance in the 
National Bank of Commerce. The Grifliths-Marshall 
Grain Co. has brought suit against Peterson & Harley for 
$900 for two cars of grain sold the firm. The detectives 
claim to have a sure case against Harley and Mason, and 
as they are still at work on the case, it is probable ae 
other arrests will be made. 


A FRENCH GRAIN SWINDLER. 


Not long ago Allmayer, the Frenchswindler, succeeded 
in getting several Marseilles capitalists to accompany him 
to Algeria for the purpose of importing foreign corn in 
Algeria, via Morocco, and then exporting it free of duty 
to France. Allmayer having received a large sum of 
money wherewith to pay the preliminary expenses, de- 
parted and his friends provided with camels, tents, and 
escorts, stationed themselves at points of vantage along 
the frontier to await the arrival of Allmayer with the 
corn, They waited several weeks, and as Allmayer did 
not show up with the corn, they concluded that they had 
been duped and returned to Marseilles, not with corn but 
with a sad countenance. 


WINONA’S GRAIN INTERESTS. 


Winona, Minn., is not only quite a milling center, hay- 
ing manufactured over 800,000 barrels of flour last year; 
but is a grain center as well. In a recent review of the 
grain and flour business of that city, the Republican gives 
some interesting facts and figures, as follows: 

The failure of the crop materially reduced the wheat 
receipts in this section, but the operations of the Winona 
grain dealers necessarily cover a wide range in Minne- 
sota and Dakota. The dealers and millers here include 
the Winona Elevator Co., W. G. McCutchen & Co., H. 
J. O'Neill, O. L. Marfield & Co., National Elevator Co., 
L. C. Porter Milling Co., A. D. Ellsworth, Jos. Morrell, 
Garlock & Smith, G. H. Krumdick & Co., “‘Gate City 
Mills,” Sontag & Co., “Pleasant Valley Mills.” A sum- 
mary of the gra‘n handled by the Winona dealers and 
millers is as follows: 


Wheat, bushels saa: ta.9,i 0 ie ei 6/0) elata m/e 05/016 eh en 6,452,000 
Barley, a i656 0 ose ias\arotaraa re eet eis eee £68,000 
Oats, OO, ip sia ncaleca seats ayace.g/4 ae avn ole fale eta 117,000 
Flax, We senile 3 5 pated Ouekles 149,150 
Corn, Feo sislasialtyeiee.e 83 eet ote er 25,000 


Closely connected with Winona is the extensive busi- 
ness of Mr. C. W. Seefield of St. Charles, in the western 
part of the county. He has nineteen elevators and ware- 
houses on the Winona & St. Peter and Dakota Central 
railways, with a combined capacity of 313 000 bushels. 
He has a flouring mill at Arlington, Dak., and a new one— 
in process of erection at St. Charles, which will be ready 
to begin grinding on the new crop. Following is a state- 
ment of the grain and seed business of Mr. Seefield for 
the crop of 1887: 


Wheat handled, bushels doje dines ee asieilee ens ae 540,550 
Barley, BE betta kee ee 417,735 
Flax seed, $6 Ueiele «3 vseis vee emcees aaa 80,138 
Timothy seed, MO asics ‘asters die 2 diene ee 16,688 
Millet seed, OO oie ave vg siece earache 18,214 
Oats, 60D acwisvajas ome Sie» setae 9a te 8,762 
Amount of freight paid -..........2.0.s0s0.s ene $195,000 


Mr, Seefield has made arrangements with Sontag & Co. 
by wh'ch they will handle his barley here for cleaning, 
etc. Mr. Seefield expects to open an office in Winona in 
connection with his business here. 

The extent of the grain trade of Winona is well shown 
by the number of elevators and warehouses in Minnesota — 
and Dakota operated by the grain dealers of this city, as 
follows: 


46 

19 

ba Oe 

L.'C. Porter Milling Go... 20.0000. s.csacn ss eee 30 
‘Winona Elevator Co........c.encacesess 2.5 no 1 
Sontag & Coe... ..cec. vcdenccccectcustaccesses ue 1 
Wm. G. McCutchen & Co... ....0ic.2c..2 2s es 5 
SPU) ee Ae ai 
Garlock & Smith. ....... 0.60 ..c0cses ses cee seer 1 
G. H. Krumdick & ©3.......0c0s.0.+...0-- one 8 
‘Pleasant Valley Mills”... 2... 2.00.2. >sns.5 seen 1 
A. D. Ellsworth... 5 ees. sc caseole su cles ee 4 
Co W. Seefeld... 0... cocci sooo e na ee eee ee 19 
Total, peecascecs om vs es ceeeseeene aren 202 
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John Nading, a wealthy grain dealer of Flatrock, Ind., 
has died. 


The elevator of 8S. E. Hedges at Fairfield, Neb., was 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Brooks Bros’. elevator at Gilley, Dak., was burned Oct. 
2. Two thousand bushels of wheat were destroyed. 


The Conkling elevator, at Clark, Dak., was recently 
destroyed by fire. Loss, $8,000; insurance, $5,000. 


O’Neill’s elevator at Wabasha, Minn., was burned Sept. 
26, with 30,000 bushels of grain. Insurance, $10,000. 


C. T. Hoyn & Son’s elevator at Brighton, Mich., was 
recently entered by burglars, who blew open the safe and 
took $20. 


Mr, Kritzer’s elevator at Newaygo, Mich., was recently 
destroyed by fire. It is supposed to have been the work 
of an incendiary. 


M. Mullin’s elevator at Larned, Kan,, was completely 
destroyed by an incendiary fire Sept. 14. Loss, $5,000; 
insurance, $2,000. 


The Carthage brewery, at Watertown, N. Y., owned 
by W. H. Delmore, was burned Sept. 20. Loss, $10,000; 
insurance, $6,000. 


The Haynes elevator at Weston, IIl., collapsed Oct. 3. 
The building was an old one and the damage was mostly 
in the waste of the grain. 


The large brewing establishment at Wahpeton, Dak., 
owned by Michael Schmidt, was burned Oct. 2. Loss, 
$10,000; insurance, $5,000. 


John Dow, a young man at work on the new elevator 
at St. Charles, Minn., fell a distance of forty feet, but 
strangely enough was not seriously injured. 


The grain elevators of John Robinson, at Weldon, IIl., 
were destroyed by fire Sept. 21, with a large quantity of 
corn and oats. Loss, $16,000; partly insured. 


Schanck’s warehouse and grain elevator at Libertyville, 
Tll., was destroyed by fire Sept. 29. There was a lot of 
grain and feed instore. Loss, $4,000; insurance, $1,800. 


Nels Peterson, a watchman at elevator ‘‘D” at Duluth, 
walked off the dock at 3 a. m., Sept. 24, and was drowned. 
He was a somnambulist and it is thought he was partially 
asleep. 


Abram 8. Jewell, one of the founders of the New York 
Produce Exchahge, died the past month. He was 77 
years of age and had twice been president of the Ex- 
change. 


Francis W. Williams, senior partner of Willianis, Black 
& Co., bankers and commission merchants at New York, 
shot and killed himself Oct. 8. The firm was caught in 
the late wheat squeeze. 


Two large frame warehouses near Shakopee, Minn., on 
the bank of the Minnesota River, were recently set on fire 
by some miscreant, and burned, with a large amount of 
wheat. Loss over $5,000; no insurance, 


At Kingsbury & Co.’s elevator, Forrest, Ill., three 
boys were playing in a corn bin on Oct. 3, while the corn 
Was running into cars. One was drawn into the suck 
and smothered before assistance arrived. 


The little daughter of George Phillips, engineer at 
Botsfoid’s elevator, Port Huron, Mich., recently fell into 
a shute, used for unloading wagons and cars, and before 
they could get her out she was smothered to death. 


The warehouse aud elevator office of Whitnah & Fisher 
at Canton, Ill., were destroyed by fire Oct. 1. One hun- 
dred barrels of whiskey and a quantity of stored grain 
were consumed. Loss, $14,000; insurance, $8,000. 


Peter Edholm, an employe of the Lowry elevator at 
Minneapolis, Minn., met a horrible death Sept. 29. He 
reached over a shaft making 140 revolutions a minute, to 
adjust a spout, and his loose blouse caught in the shaft- 
ing and he was wound around the shafting. His legs 
were torn off below the knees and particles of flesh were 
thrown in all directions. 


The brewery of Henry Elias at New York City, was 

ly destroyed by fire Sept. 22. The fire started in 

the malt house on the top story where there was nothing 
to kindle it, and it is supposed to have resulted from 
Spontaneous combustion, The damage was principally 
to buildings, machinery, malt and beer. The loss was es- 
nated at $830,000. The buildings were valued at $600,- 

000 and were insured for $200,000. 


The Springfield (Ill.) Register says: ‘‘ The receipts of 
Wheat at the elevator still continue heavy. Within the 
_ past five weeks they have paid out for wheat brought in 

‘by wagon and raised in this county $100,000, and it is 
_ probable Springfield merchants will soon begin to reap 

benefits of the same by a lively increase of trade. 
‘This is the largest receipts of wheat in Springfield within 
4 given time in the past five years.” 


' 


BOARD OF TRADE AND STOCK EX- 
CHANGE CONTRASTS. 


The Chicago Board of Trade visitor and the visitor to 
the New York Stock Exchange do not see the same sight, 
of course. There is a wide difference between a corner 
on wheat and a flurry in stocks. The Stock Exchange 
in New York during the recent commotion in St. Paul 
was pitched into frenzy that caused the New Yorker, ac 
customed to speculative upheavals, to look on with dis- 
tended dostrils. The scene from the gallery was enough 
to drive a nervous man to his bed. 

The wheat corner in the Chicago Board of Trade is 
tame compared to a flurry on the Stock Exchange. When 

the speculator in stocks goes in it isin one hundred share 

lots. Every time the ticker moves it is a big winning or 

a big loss as the case may be. In the wheat corner, while 

it doesn’t take a man very long to change his financial 

condition, the rise or fall is not so rapid as in stocks. 

The New Yorker in his madness when there is a flurry, 
asin St. Paul a short time since, surges and sways like 
the ocean in its movements. It impresses the gallery as 
something that is immense and at the same time as some- 
thing that is ravenous and bent upon absolute sway or ir- 
retrievable ruin. If the cyclone had not been worn 
threadbare by constant reference to it a flurry on the 
Stock Exchange might be compared with that. 

In a Chicago wheat corner, as arule, there is a dash 
of devilment and don’t care. The laugh is heard in the 
throat of the man who is going down, and you will as 
often see some wrecked speculator waving his hat in the 
pit as the victor. When the bell tolls the hour of closing 
the excitement subsides unless, perhaps, there are a few 
who carry it to the curb. 

In the New York Stock Exchange when there is a 
scene such as Mr. Armour precipitated not long since 
there is the wild hurrah of desperation; the participants 
throw themselves, metaphorically, upon the rocks and 
reefs and into the jaws of destruction. Cast back, 
wrecked, they expire like mad demons. They die hard. 
The galleries look on as if they were eager to taste the 


carnival. They go down upon the scene after the storm 
is over and talk wildly about it and its results. 

The looker-on in Chicago goes away and most likely 
spends an afternoon in the parks or on the drives or at 


some place of amusement. The participants, as likely 
as not, go to a ball in the evening or to the opera in dress 
suits, for these they can have no matter whether they 
lost or won. The New Yorker who has had the worst of 
it jumps from the bridge or blows out his brains or re- 
tires to obscurity and stays there. The Chicago specu- 
lator who is now accusing Hutchinson of all sorts of 
things will be around to-day and to morrow and _ there- 
after.—Chicago Times. 


THEFT OF THE PRODUCE EX- 
CHNGE GRATUITY FUND. 


The theft of nearly one-fourth of the Gratuity Fund, 
which the members have succeeded in accumulating after 
so much hard work and self sacrifice, has naturally 
created considerable discouragement and indignation to 
draw it mild. Even before the robbery took place and in 
fact ever since the system was inaugurated, decided opposi- 
tion to it was manifested, particularly of course among 
the younger members. The opponents of the scheme 
have all along contended that the Exchange was estab- 
lished for business purposes solely, and it was never 
intended to engraft any system of life insurance. 
Many of them consider it unjust to compel them to pay 
money for insurance they do not want, and in the man- 
agement of which they have practically no voice, as they 
can have nothing whatever to say to whom the money 
shall go when they are called away. However, it is not 
necessary, neither have we time nor space to enumerate 
all the various objections advanced by the members. 
Suffice it to say that the system is generally obnoxious 
and consequently tends to create more or less ill feeling. 
Hence the recent defa!cation has produced much excite- 
ment on ‘Change and incited the members to increased 
antagonism and many ar2 strongly in favor of its total 
abolishment. This, however, is somewhat impractica- 
ble not to say well nigh impossible as it could not be ac- 
complished without great difficulty. Various other plans 
have been proposed, however, that would unquestionably 
serve to eliminate some of the objectionable features. 
Of course, the principal object to be accomplished, is to 
reduce this big surplus so tnat it will no longer be a con- 
stant temptation for some one to rob. Mr. Henry B. 
Hebert’s plan seems to be a very feasible one and would 
undoubtedly meet with general favor. He suggests that 
the money in the Gratuity Fund be taken to pay off the 
mortgages on the exchange property or in other words 
borrow the money from the Gratuity Fund at the same 
rate of interest that is now paid to outsiders. Or better 
still wipe out the mortgages entirely and divide the interest 
saved annually among the members, which would help ma- 
terially to pay their gratuity assessments. This would of 
course, render it necessary to make the maximum gratu- 
ity payment $9,000. Another noteworthy scheme that 
would doubtless answer the purpose desired is to use the 
money kindly left with us by Mr. Foster to build two ad- 
ditional office floors on the Exchange as was originally 
intended at the outset. This would give the Exchange 
say 130 new offices, the majority of which could proba- 
bly be rented promptly at fair prices, and it is safe to say 
that the annual income from this source would not fall 
short of $50,000. This would assuredly be far superior 


| pled men like Foster. 


to accumulating a big surplus for the benefit of unprinci- 
Moreover, this would make the 
building more imposing as well as graceful in appearance. 
Mr. E. R. Livermore, one of the most zealous and ener- 
getic of our efficient building committee, says that the 
two stories could doubtless be put on for $250,000 and 
probably add $50,000 to the rent roll.— New York Produce 
Exchange Reporter. 


EXCHANGES, 


Se ae Se a So oe oe eae 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is about to organize a 
Call Board. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has suspended its after- 
noon session. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have declined to $1,400. 


Memberships in the Chicago Board of Trade have been 
selling at $1,600, which is quite an advance. 


The Ottawa authorities have adopted the same stand- 
ards for Northwestern wheat that were used last year. 


A determined effort is being made by the authorities of 
the Chicago Board of Trade to stop trading after hours. 


The New York Produce Exchange closes its sessions 
now at 2:15 p. M, excepton Saturday, when the trading 
hour closes at noon. 


On Oct. 3 the transactions on the New York Produce 
Exchange aggregated nearly 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
the largest total for any single day in the history of the 
Exchange. 


Henry Raeder & Co. are preparing designs for the fine 
new Chamber of Commerce to be erected at Duluth, 
Minn. It will be seven stories in height, 115x100 feet, of 
granite, stone and iron, and will cost $200,000. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has abandoned its after- 
noon half-hour session. The regular sessions hereafter 
will be as follows: On Mondays, from Jure 16 to Sept. 
15 inclusive, and on the first business day of each month, 
the regular sessions of the Board of Trade will be from 
10:30 a. m. to 1:15 Pp. M., and on other business days from 
9:30 a. M. to 1:15 P. M. 


The annualelection of officers of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, resulted as follows: President, C. M. 
Loring; Vice-President, F. C. Pillsbury; Secretary, C. C. 
Sturtevant; Treasurer, William Powell; Directors, A. J. 
Sawyer, William Griffiths, E. Zeidler, F. D. Pettit, C. W. 
Moore; Board of Arbitration, G. B. Kirkbride, T. A. 
Sammis, C. J. Martin; Board of Appeals, J. F. Bassett, 
William Pettit, E. R. Barber. The amendment to rule 
12, section 3, was adopted. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce voted, Oct. 
18, on the proposition to make Minneapolis an option 
market. The scheme was urged by millers and grain 
men, who thought Minneapolis dealers ought to enjoy 
the benefits to be derived from dealing in futures. A 
number opposed the measure because it would give a 
speculative turn to the local market, and thus, they 
thought, be derogatory to the general welfare of the grain 
business by introducing irresponsible parties and corre- 
spondingly shaky methods. Dealing in options has al- 
ways been practiced on Minneapolis ‘Change, but only to 
a limited extent. There were but thirteen votes against 
the motion to make Minneapolis an option market. 


A Milwaukee letter says: ‘‘If it does not argue well for 
Milwaukee’s progress, it at least gives good promise for 
Chicago’s future that many Milwaukee men have changed 
their business operations from this city to Chicago. The 
Chamber of Commerce has furnished, within the past 
year, nearly half a dozen men to the Chicago Board of 
Trade, to say nothing of the many that it has sent there 
previously. Grain receivers here say that while the Chi- 
cago Board offers a better field for speculation, it is, rrela- 
tively, no better place for legitimate grain handling. 
Among those who have gone from here during the past 
year are William Young, of William Young & Co., and 
O F. Lindman. Both of these gentlemen are pruspering, 
and their example promises to take more from here with- 
in a few months.” 


GREATEST THING IN GRAIN 
STRUCTURE. 


Chicago Man—Very fine, very fine, indeed! 
palace is really beautiful. 

Sioux City Man—You haven’t anything like it in Chi- 
cago, I suppose? 

Chicago Man—No, not exactly—nothing in corn, but 
we have an architect there named ‘‘Hutch” who’s built 
just one corner in wheat that knocks this thing of yours 
silly.— Omaha World. 


This corn 
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ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS |: 


Mankato, Minn., has five grain elevators. 

A large grain elevator is soon to be erected at Lindsay, 
Ont. 

J. G. Shook will soon build an elevator at Corbetton, 
Ont. 

A bucket shop has again been started at Grand Forks, 
Dak. 

OC, A. Young’s elevator at Deloraine, Man., is nearly 
finished. 

Medicine Hat, in the Northwest Territory, is to have 
an elevator. 

D. W. White, grain dealer, St. Paris, Ohio, has made 
an assignment. 

Fubrmeister & Woitishek, grain dealers, Ely, Iowa, 
have dissolved. 

An effort is being made to establish an elevator at 
Petersburg, Va. a 

Rochester, Minn., has elevator capacity for 300,000 
bushels of grain, 

A. Williams has commenced work on his new elevator 
at Gladstone, Man. 

McMillan Bros. of Winnipeg, 
at Moose Jaw, Man. 

Whitel & Lighthall, grain deulers, Alden, Iowa, have 
dissolved partnership. 

A. J. Sawyer & Co. succeed A. J. Sawyer in the grain 
business at Duluth, Minn. 

B. Middleton & Co., grain dealers at Cisco, Lll., have 
failed. Liabilities $1,500. 

One hundred carloads of grain were shipped from Mc- 
Lean, Ill., during September. 

Massrs. J. Martyn & C». of Alviston, Ont., have leased 
the grain elevator at Oil City. 

8. J. Bryant & Co. succeed Hume & Robinson in the 
grain business at Austin, Tex. 

Merrill & Baker, grain and produce dealers, Medford, 
Ore., have dissolved partnership. 

The tow-mills in Indiana are running night and day 
preparing flax-straw for bagging. 

The Farmers’ Union of Oakland, Neb., took in 27,834 
bushels of grain during September. 

Hotchkiss Bros. succeed D. B. Hotchkiss & Son, mill- 
ers and grain dealets, Osceola, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Union of Eagle Rock, Idaho, is shipping 
large quantities of wheat to Denver. 

The Rock Island Railroad Co. is to build a large ele- 
vator at St. Joseph, Mo., immediately. 

The elevator at Washburn, Wis., will shut down Nov. 
1, and the employes will be discharged. 

Charles Wilcox will erect an elevator at Danbury, 
Conn., with a capacity of 30,000 bushels. 

J. R. Phipps & Co. are building a grain elevator of 
50,000 bushels’ capacity at Hartford, Ky. 

Th? Kehlor Milling company of St. Louis is building 
a 100,000 bushel elevator at Litchfield, Ill. 

The new Canadian Pacific elevator at Ft. William will 
have a thousand-horse power driving plant. 


The farmers of Arapahoe, Neb., have formed an eleva- 
tor company with a capital stock of $2,000. 


are building an elevator 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Corsicana, Tex., will build 
cotton-seed oil mills. Capital stock $50,000. 


Washington Becker, Milwaukee, Wis., a steel railway 
magnate, cleared $100,000 on the bulge in wheat. 


D. C. Moak & Co., grain commission merchants, Min- 
neapolis, Mion-, have assigned to Jos. F. Cargill. 


Addison Cammack, the great Wall street broker, has 
made a fortune in wheat during the recent flurry. 


A. O. Smith, Atlanta, Ga., will rebuild his chemical 
works, recently destroyed by fire. Cost, $45,000. 


Mr. Buchanan will erect a new distillery at Sandwich, 
Ont., on the site of the one recently destroyed by fire. 


The Crambrook Flax Mill Company has been incorpo- 
rted at Toronto, Can., with a capital stock of $100,000. 


The Harrison elevator at Killarney, Man., having a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 bushels, will be finished about Nov. 10. 


C. H. Goodsell, Superintendent of the Minnesota North 
ern Elevator C) at Fergus Falls, Mian , has brought suit 


for $2,000 against the proprietor of the Grand Hotel, for 
damages sustained by the falling of the hotel elevator. 


Charles Gridley and E P. Gaines have started in the 
flour, feed, grain and commission business at Rapid City, 
Dak. 

Elevators are to be erected at Ste. Jean Baptiste and 
St. Joseph, on the line of the Red River Valley Rail- 
way. 

Cisco, Ill., claims to have a better grain market than 
any other place of its size on the Central Road in the 
state. 


The Louisville Bagging Co. of Louisville, Ky., has 
the plans prepared for an extensive factory and ware- 
house. 


The elevator at East Dubuque, Ill., operated by the E. 
M. Dickey Co., is cleaning thousands of bushels of 
barley. 


Brown county, Dak., is the bonanza wheat county of 
the state this year. Her crop is going out ata dollar a 
bushel. 


The Cheseboro Milling and Elevator Co, Whitewater, 
Wis.. have filed articles of incorporation. Capital stock 
$65,000. 

Mr. McLaurin, Brandon, Manitoba, will build a grain 
elevator at Alexander Station, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. 


The Portage Milling Co., Winnipeg, Man., will erect an 
elevator at Burnside, and another at Griswold, both in 
Manitoba. 


Charles Stuart, grain and lumber dealer at Exira, lowa 
has sold his lumber interest to the Green Bay Lumber 
Company. 

Johnson Bros., the elevator men at Wilton, Lowa, are 
preparing for the great corn crop by building immense 
corn cribs. 


| Wesley Carter of St. Cloud, Minn, has completed a 
mammoth corn crib, and contemplates building a large 
warehouse. 


Baker & Brown will build an addition to their elevator 
at Bismarck, Dak., giving it an increased capacity of 
125,000 bushels. 


C. L. Knox, formerly of Monticello, Minn., has re- 
moved to Paynesville, Minn., where he takes charge of 
one of the elevators. 


Baker & Andrew, grain and provision commission mer- 
chants of this city, have dissolved partnership. Edward 
Andrew & Co. succeed. 


W. D. Matthews, President of the Board of Trade at 
Toronto, Ont., Can , will build and operate an elevator 
at West Toronto Junction. 


C. L. Bonner, formerly of the firm of Bonner & 
Wheeler, Winona, Minn., has started in the grain com- 
mission business at Minneapolis. 


The friends of Mr. Robinson, whose elevator in Wel- 
don, Ill,, was burned recently, have raised a subscription 
of about $600 to help him rebuild. 


The farmers in theneighborhood of Cedar Bluff, Dodge 
county, Neb., have organized an elevator company, and 
are erecting the necessary buildings. 


H. M. Gibson & Co. will organize a stock company at 
Columbia, 8. C., with $25,000 capital, and operate a cot- 
ton-seed oil mill of 35 tons’ daily capacity. 


Brookings, Dak., has an elevator with a storage capac- 
ity of 30,000 bushels, and ships over 200,000 bushels of 
grain to Chicago and Minneapolis annually. 


The Chicago Grain Co. of Chicago has been incorpo- 
rated. Capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators, Adolph 
Gersterberg, Fred Whitfield, and Otto C. Butz. 


F. W. Stickney, formerly of Ipswich, Dak., has organ- 
ized a stock company, with a capital stock of $20,000 and 
will conduct a general transfer and warehouse business. 


Thomas J. Foster, a farmer at Hope, Dak., sold his en- 
tire crop, 10,000 bushels No. 1 hard wheat, to M. W. 
Yerxa of Minneapolis, for $10,090, on board cars at 


Hope. 


Messrs Miller Bros. & Mitchell of Montreal have the 
contract to build an elevator at Fort William, Can., with 
1,000: horse power, for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 


Paige Mfg. Co. of Painesville, Ohio, recently placed in 
the new Martin Grain Elevator at Minneapolis, two one 
hundred-horse power boilers, through G. W. Crane of 
Minneapolis. 


W. W. Bill & Co., a commission firm at Fargo, Dak., 
who have been placing trade with Pressey, Wheeler & 
Co., of Minneapolis, have been purshed to the wall by 
that firm’s failure. 


Geo. A. Seaverns of this city, is putting into his Clark 
street warehouse three of the “Excelsior” Oat Clippers, 
Separators and Graders, manufactured by the E. H. Pease 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 


Delegates from the principal grain dealing centers of 
Canada met at Toronto Oct. 1, and fixed the grain stand- 
ards of all grades except Manitoba wheat, of which they 
did not have large enough samples to fix a satisfactory 
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| standard. They decided to ask the Minister of Inla1 
Revenue to issue instructions to all grain inspectors 
grade wheat according to the Act regarding such matte: 


The D. Eggleston & Son Company has_been incorpo 
ated at Chicago to deal in grain and provisions. Capit 
stock, $100,000. Incorporators, Thomes Kent, Jol 
Craig Hately, and Josiah B. Reeme. 


The Cumberland Valley R. R. Co. have erected a cot 
plete grain elevator at Martinsburg, W. Va. August 
‘Wolf of Chambersburg, Pa., furnished the necessary se 
arators, shaftivg, pulleys, gearing, etc. 


George OC. Eldridge & Co. of the Board of Trade, hat 
entered judgment for $2,355.06 against James D. Carsoz 
proprietor of the Columbia Theater, for money lost i 
speculations for Carson three years ago. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has instructed its seer. 
tary to write the managers of the C. P. R., and ask the: 
to do away with the special privileges granted to owne’ 
of elevators located on the company’s lines. 


The Paige Mfg. Co. of Painesville, Ohio, have an ord 
through G@. W. Crane of Minneapolis, for one sixty-hor: 
power, submerged, tubular, vertical boiler for Sid] 


Fletcher Holmes Co., millers, at Minneapolis. 


R. E. Pratt of Peoria, Ill., has leased the Midland El 
vator at Maroa, IlJ., formerly occupied by Emery « 
Compton of that place, and will take possession immed 
ately. W. J. Compton will remain as manager. 


Anderson, Haas & Foley are building an elevator : 
Danville, Ky., which will have a capacity of 50,000 bus! 
els, possibly 100,000 bushels. The site of the old Pott 
Proctor mill has been purchased for the purpose. 


The Chanute Flax and Tow Milling Co. 0. Chanut 
Kan., filed their charter Sept. 27. Capital stock, $5,00( 
Directors, M. 8. Jones, J. C. Mann, G N. Lindsay, T. € 
Jones, Frank M. Stoy, E. B. David, J. W. Sturtevant. 


The Cumberland Valley R. R. Co. have built a con 
plete grain elevator at Greencastle, Pa. They purchase 
the necessary separators, grain spouts, shafting, pulley: 
gearing and belting of Augustus Wolf, of Chambersbur; 
Pa. 

Messrs. J. 8. Stevens & Co. of this city, are placing i 
their elevator at Grand Crossing, Ill., one of the famou 
“Excelsior” Oat Clippers, which machines are now bein 
ae by the E. H. Pease Manufacturing Co., Racine 

is. 

Messrs. Finch & Hayward of Dapenport, Iowa, at 
just completing one of the finest grain elevators in th 
West. E. H. Pease Manufacturing Co. of Racine, Wis 
are tee the machinery and superintending th 
work. 


F. W. Stickney, formerly of Ipswich, Dak., has organ 
ized a stock company at Aberdeen, Dak., with a capite 
stock of $20,000. The company will build a large builc 
ing and conduct a general transfer and warehous 


business. 


Articles of association of the Crispin Elevator Co., a 
Detroit, Mich., have been filed. Capjtal stock, $75,000 
of which $50,000 is paid in. The stockholders are Thos 
Crispin, Wm. B. Thomson, Daniel K. Thomson, and T 
H. Christian. 


Pressey, Wheeler & Co., grain and stock commissio: 
-men at Minneapolis, Minn., suspended Oct. 8. Thei 
country customers, who have been bears, refused to kee] 
up their margins and the firm had to suffer losses 
amounting to about $50,000. ; 


C. F. Turner, Jr., a broker of Louisville, Ky., who dic 
an extensive business in connectton with J. A. Murphy & 
Co., of Chicago, has assigned. His failure was causec 
by complications in the business of Murphy & Co., wh« 
were squeezed in the late wheat deal. 


The Inspector of Customs for Manitoba has discovered 
that large quantities of wheat and other valuable product: 
have been smuggled across the border. The headquarter: 
of the persons engaged in these operations are St. Joe and 


- Walhalla, Dak, and Morden, Manitoba. 


J. B. M. Kehlor, the well-known St. Louis miller, was 
caught on the short side of wheat in the Chicago deal. 
Rumor had it that he was 100,000 bushels short but Kehlo1 
said that he was only 25,000 bushels short, which he had 
on hand and would ship to Chicago immediately. 


Joe Ewald, of the firm of Fath, Ewald & Co., members 
of the St. Louis Board of Trade, was caught in the wheat 
squeeze for $50,000. It was a private deal and in no way 
will affect the firm. It is claimed that it is only a tem. 
porary embarrassment and that Mr. Ewald will come 
out all right. 


Union county, Dak., received the first premium at the 
Sioux City Corn Palace for the best exhibit of corn, grain, 
grasses and grass seeds. Custer county, Dak., received 
the first prize for the best separate exhibit of small grain, 
and Dakota county, Neb., took first prize for the finest 
separate exhibit of corn. 


Last year Tacoma, Wash. Ty., surpassed its record of 
all previous years by shipping nine large cargoes of 
wheat to Europe. Tacoma is thought to be the natural 
outlet for Oregon wheat, and an effort is being made to 
have it sent that way. The Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
have built a road from Tacoma into the interior of Ore- 
gon, and J. F, Adams and W. H. Dunwoody, of Minne- 
apolis, S. S. Eaton, of St. Paul, G. 8. Barnes, of Fargo 
and E, S. Bristol, of Boston, have organized a company 
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to be known as the Northern Pacific Elevator Company. 
Tacoma has nine warehouses with an area of 45,000 
square feet, all of which is covered with wheat seven 
sacks high, and she has shipped three cargoes of 1888 
wheat. 


It was reported Sept. 27 that William Black & Co., 
members of the New York Produce Exchange, had 
failed, but it was only a temporary embarrassment,due to 
the fact that the firm’s surplus capital was tied up in mar- 
gins, and the next day they announced that they were 
prepared to settle with their creditors in full. 


Many of the country towns of Illinois are complaining 
about the scarcity of cars for shipping grain. At Colfax, 
Til., all the available space is filled and cars cannot be ob- 
tained fast enough to ship the grain as the farmers bring 
itin. Many of the farmers wait all day for a chance to 
unload; some haul their oats back home and others leave 
their loaded wagons standing in the street. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., whose head offi- 
cers are at Montreal, Quebec, Can., are asking for tenders 
for six or seven elevators, of 25,000 bushels’ capacity 
each, and two of 40,000 bushels’ capacity each, all to be 
built on the line of the C. P. Railroad, west of Winnipeg, 
also one of 325,000 bushels’ capacity in connection with 
their immense new mill at Keewatin, Manitoba. 


The crop reports from eighty-three counties uf Dakota 
and Minnesota, covering the great wheat belt, show a net 
decrease of 40 per cent., as compared with last year’s wheat 
crop, which makes the present wheat crop of Dakota and 
Minnesota 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels. In the frosted 
region of Dakota there is not half a crop, and the grain is 
of very poor quality. The proportion of No. 1 hard is 
very small and a large proportion will go No. 3, while in 
many localities hundreds of acres have not been harvested 
at all. 


A St. Louis firm sold September wheat in Chicago at 93 
cents, and when the last day for delivery arrived they 
found that they were six carloads short and wheat at 
$1.50. They had six carloads in transit, in a mixed train, 
which was making very poor time, and they had to have 
the wheat in the Chicago elevator by 11 A. M., or pay the 
difference. They chartered the train, had all the cars 
except those containing their grain, set off, and ran the 
train at full speed to Chicago, arriving just in time to save 
them from paying the difference. 


The Geo. W. Frank Improvement Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Kearney, Neb. ‘The business to be transacted is 
the dealing in real estate, farms, mill sites and water pow- 
ers, the building of factories and mills of all kinds, deal- 
ing in grain, building elevators and creating parks and 
canals, etc. The capital stock is $3,000,000. The incor- 
porators are Geo. W. Frank, H. D. Watson, R. L. Spen- 
cer, C. M. Clapp, W. H. Knight, G. Fred Smith, John 8. 
Foote, A. G. Doolittle, E. P. Carpenter, 8. V. Poor, J. A. 
Martin, E. L. Norris, H. C. Wiley, H. E. Howard, J. T. 
O'Brian, M. E. Hunter, August Frank and C. H. Ehren- 
dor, Geo. W. Frank, Jr., T. M. Stuart, C. M. Rice, B. H. 
Bicknell, N. A. Baker. 


The addition to the Wilkeson elevator at Buffalo is 
now about done. This elevator is built upon a new plan, 
the invention of Robert Dunbar of this city, the veteran 
elevator architect and engineer, who has made _ applica- 
tion for letters patent upon his improvement. Mr. Dun- 
bar has made the plans and furnished the machinery for 
sevyen-eighths of our elevators. All the bins in this house 
are so arranged as to discharge their contents by gravity 
upon a single conveyor, which simplifies and cheapens 
the handling of grain to a marked degree. This house is 
arranged so as to do marine, car, boat and wagon busi- 
ness, the marine leg being capable of unloading about 
15,000 bushels per hour, which is weighed, stored and 
cared for. All the work of unloading and loading cars, 
boats and wagons can go on at the same time. The addi- 
tion equips the elevator with two marine legs, so that two 
hatches of a vessel can be operated upon at once when 
the legs come opposite to them. The completion of the 
new “greyhound” freight carriers of the lake fleet, whose 
enormous carrying capacity has added so materially to 
this class of traffic, induced Mr. Wilkeson to be among 
the first to recognize the fact that the demand for rapid 
handling of grain must be met. His elevator now has 
450,000 bushels’ capacity, to which, it is said, he thinks of 
adding somewhat.—Bujfalo Express. 


J. W, Helm, an extensive grain dealer of Danville, Ill., 
was recently swindled out of $4,600 in anew way. While 
on a railway train recently Mr. Helm was approached by 
a stranger, who introduced himself as ‘‘Mr. Kizer,” one 
of the members of the firm of Kizer Bros., of Hammond, 
Til, neither of whom Mr. Helm had ever met. The 
Stranger offered several cars of grain for sale and Helm 
made him an offer which was accepted the next day by 
letter, with the request that Helm meet ‘‘Mr. Kizer” at 

the depot with $2,100. Mr. Helm did as requesied, and 

the next day received bills of lading for eight more cars 
_ and sent “‘Mr. Kizer” $2,500 more. A few days later 
_ the two met at Champaign, Ill., and ‘‘Kizer” got Helm 
to put him on a firm financial footing with Buzy’s Bank 
of Urbana, Ill. Two days later ‘‘Kizer” presented bills 
of lading for wheat shipped by J. S. Lapham, of Detroit, 

Mich., on which the bank advanced him $2,500. <A few 
8 later ‘‘Kizer” tried the same scheme on the First 
* Bank of Danville, Ill., and sent them bills of 

6 for ten carloads of grain on Wardwell & McIntyre 
York, and requested them to send $1,750 to 
Kizer Bros., Ivesdale, Ill. The bank did not comply, but 


6 


using their name, and they notified the bank that the 
whole transaction was a forgery. ‘‘Kizer’ had forged 
bills of lading for thirty-five carloads of grain on Detroit, 
New York and Cincinnati firms, but the only losers are 
J. W. Helm, $4,600, and Buzy’s Bank, $2,500. The 
identity of the swindler and forger is still unknown. 


The Manitoba Railway Co. has sold the Great Northern 
Elevator at West Superior, Wis., to the Eastern Minne- 
sota Railroad Co. A. A. Cross will continue as Superin- 
tendent of the Great Northern, and also have charge of 
the company’s new elevator as soon as finished. The 
Great Northern is claimed to be the largest single elevator 
in the world, and holds 2,000,000 bushels; the new eleva- 
tor will hold 1,700,000 bushels, and will be known as the 
Great Northern Elevator ‘‘X.” 


SESS ae 
[| ‘TEMS FROM 


The French Grain Congress reports that the harvest 
exceeds all expectations. 


France will need to import 62,000,000 bushels of wheat 
to equal last year’s supply. 


The Hungarian wheat crop is officially stated to be 10,- 
000,000 bushels above the average. 


Germany has received 1,030,00) bushels wheat from 
Poland this year, against 710,000 bushels last year. 


The London Miller claims that Russia, Roumania and 
Turkey cin supply western Europe wheat to balance the 
shortage in the United States. 


In Scotland the crops are in a deplorable condition. 
Snow has fallen in many parts, yet oats and barley are 
still uncut. The season has not been so backward for 
many years. 


The French grain harvest amounts to 96,000,000 hec- 
toliters, against an annuai average yield of 108,000,000 
hectoliters. This would make the deficiency about 40,- 
000,000 bushels. 


The Russian government has decided to admit foreign 
grain sacks into Russia without the payment of duty in 
order to facilitate the exports of cereals in the ports of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea. It remains to be seen 
whether this will have any appreciable effect upon the 
American wheat trade. Considering that hitherto Rus- 
sian wheat has been shipped in bulk for the sake of cheap- 
ness the apparent effect would be to increase the cost 
by increased handling. 


The official report shows that from the port of Odessa 
alone 43,000,000 bushels have been exported during the last 
eight months (January 1 to August 14, 1888, O.8.), this 
being 10,000,000 bushels more than the exports in the same 
period last year; and what is yet to be exported will compare 
still more tavorably with what was exported during the 
latter part of last year; and some expect it to be nearly 
doubled. From these official figures some idea can be 
formed of the favorable harvest in South Russia. 


The big ‘“‘boom” in maize in Austria some time ago has 
just reached a crisis, which has, so far, turned out in 
favor of the syndicate. Those who have been the ‘‘bears” 
in this commodity have had to pay a heavy penalty. The 
syndicate, on the other hand, has found itself under the 
necessity of storing up a million and a half metrical cent- 
ners of maize in different towns in the empire, at consid- 
erable cost. The Standard’s Vienna correspondent adds 
that part of these stores is shortly to be shipped to Eng- 


land. Meanwhile, the syndicate has been increased by |- 


several wealthy English members, and the speculation is 
now to be continued in England, and, probably, trans 
ferred thence to America.— Financial Times, London. 


The transport of grain on the Danube has in conse- 
quence of the favorable condition of the river assumed 
extraordinary dimensions, exceeding even those of 1868, 
when the harvest was the best of the whole century. In 
the middle of September the Danube Navigation Com- 
pany had transported 5,500,000 cwt., or 2,000,000 cwt. 
more than at the same time season last year. In the 
spring the company ordered twenty new steamers, of 
which thirteen are now in use. Still it was impossible 
for it to accept all the grain offered for transport, and 
more steamers will become necessary. The Vienna grain 
warehouses and those on the shores of the Danube being 
quite filled, the Navigation Company have commenced to 
build an additional storehouse that will hold 600,000 
bushels. 


A correspondent of one of the leading journals who has 
recently made a three months’ trip through India, grows 
enthusiastic on the subject of India as a grain growing 
country, and thinks that the British farmer cannot com- 
pete with the Bombay ryot who has thirty sunny days a 
month and a black, cotton-growing soil that will bear 
wheat continuously for fifty years without manure. The 
ryot gets all the skilled labor he wants for 10 or 12 cents 
a day, and unskilled labor at 4 to 6 centsaday. His 
machinery is very simple and easily constructed; he has 
no expensive habits, and his wife takes care of the house 


ieee bls of lading and the draft to Kizer Bros., at | and family on about $1 a week. He rents irrigated wheat 
Ha md, Ill. This was the first they knew of any one | land for $1 to $2.50 an acre, and unirrigated land for 75 


cents to $1.70 an acre. It does seem as though an Eng- 
lish farmer would find it difficult to compete with a ryot 
who has so many gifts of nature in his favor, but he does 
it and gets along nicely. 


The export of rye from Southern Russia from January 
1, 1888, to September 13 was about 34,000,000 bushels, 
which indicates that Russia has not only a large surplus 
of wheat for export, but more rye than all other countries 
combined. 


The wheat crop of France is estimated at 75,000,000 
hectoliters by the Paris Mercuriale des Halles, and at &0,- 
000,000 hectoliters by the Bulletin des Halles—the latter 
being equivalent to 227,000,000 bushels, and implying 
about 85,000,000 bushels less than the estimated annual 
consumption. 


GRADING OF OATS AT NEW YORK. 


As a result of the recent August corner in oats, a discus- 
sion has been developed in the New York market relative 
to the grading of the commodity which threatens to as- 
sume material proportions before its final adjustment. 
Some of the more prominent dealers in oats claim that 
the present grade is too high, owing to existing crop con- 
ditions, and should at once be readjusted to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. 

A well-known operator on ’Change, whose name is 
withheld by request, said: ‘‘For the past two years the 
oat crops have been satisfactory in volume, and, by reason 
of good weather, matured well and were marketed in a 
bright and good condition. The present season’s crop 
promises to largely exceed its two predecessors in point 
of volume, but owing to poor weather is badly stained 
and light, and will yield only about 10 per cent. of the 
usual speculative quality, known according to the New 
York grade as No. 2 mixed. The crop conditions, as rc- 
cited here, have been duly recognized in the other mar- 
kets, and as a result the oats which are graded in New 
York as No. 3 are rated as No. 2 elsewhere. Shippers 
through out the country are protesting against the course 
taken by the New York Produce Exchange in maintain- 
ing the present high grade for No. 2, claiming that a 
great deal of the oats so far shipped to this market have 
been erroneously rated below the contract grades and 
sold at low prices at a loss to the shippers, It is clearly 
the duty of the local Grain Committee to adjust the 
grades to suit the existing crop conditions, which is the 
rule in all markets, and has in the present case been con- 
formed to by most of them. The New York Committee, 
however, has refused to take action, and as a result mar- 
ket conditions are complicated and the shippers of oats 
have been compelled to suffer a most unreasonable hard- 
ship, against which they are now protesting, it is to be 
hoped at last, to some purpose.” 

A prominent member of the Grain Committee was next 
seen and said: “The talk now going on in the trade about 
the propriety of a readjustment of the oat grade is all rot, 
as at the present time the speculative grade is low enough 
to admit as No. 2 any and all oats that are fairly good 
and clean. This talk is the result of dissatisfaction on the 
part of a few dealers who have recently attempted to pass 
through inspection a large quantity of inferior oats at the 
contract grade, and failing in the effort they feel sore and 
clamor for a readjustmeni of the standard. The grading 
for No. 2 mixed oats is low enough as it now stands, and 
will so be proven as the season advances.” 

Mr. Henry B. Herbert was also seen and said: ‘In my 
judgment the present grade is all right; at any rate it is 
yet too early in the season to effect a readjustment. We 
are as yet grading oats on last year’s standards, and it is 
hardly fair to alter the grading in response to the early 
receipts, which may not reflect the character of the com- 
ing crop. If the season’s yield continues to be poor our 
grade will undoubtedly be altered to conform to it, but 
it is yet too early to attempt an adjustment.” 

The opposition to the present grading, as voiced in the 
interview first above quoted, is, however, very strong, 
and it is generally believed that unless the Grain Commit- 
tee take immediate steps to change the grade to conform 
to the present crop receipts at hand the matter will be 
brought to the attention of the Exchange Board of Man- 
agers on an appeal for a grade adjustment to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. Point was given to the feel- 
ing against the existing high grade of No. 2 in the action 
of a prominent local firm, many of whose customers were 
short of oats during the late August corner, and whose 
deliveries, rated as No. 2 in the outside markets, were re- 
jected in this market and graded as No. 3. The firm in 
question appealed from the decision of the Grain Com- 
mittee, and upon a reinspection of the oats succeeded in 
having a large portion of them raised to the No. 2 grade. 

Considerable feeling on the above question of lowering 
or maintaining the present speculative grade is felt in the 
local market, and developments are daily anticipated 
which will bring the matter to a direct issue before the 
Board.—New York Produce Hachange Reporter. 


THE WHEAT CORNER AND “OLD 
HUTCH.”’ 


In dealing on ’Change, whether little or much, 

All wholesomely fear the insatiate Hutch; 

O’er eyes of the sharpest he ‘‘pulleth the wool,”’ 

’Mid “‘bulls” as a “‘bear, and ’mid “bears” as a “‘bull.”’ 
How plaintive the tone as crieth each mourner, 

“He’ll find—thank the Lord—in heaven no corner!” 
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CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 15, 1888. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFES. 


- The report of the Bureau of Statistics for the 
month of September, 1888, issued Oct. 10, shows 
an increase in the exportation of barley, corn, 
oats, rye and wheat, and a decrease in the ex- 
portation of wheat flour, oatmeal and corn meal, 
as compared with September, 1857. The total 
value of breadstuffs exported during September, 
1887, was $11,094,132, against $11,715,193 in 
September, 1888. The value of the exports for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1888, was $81,259,- 
789, against $129,892,624 for the same period in 
1887. During September we exported 61,310 
bushels of barley, against 30,294 bushels for the 
same time last year; 3,455,970 bushels of corn, 
against 1,873,721 bushels for that time last year; 
82,868 bushels of oats, against 53,068 bushels for 
the same time last year; 45,201 bushels of rye, 
against 474 bushels for the same time last year; 
5,801,321 bushels of wheat, against 5,732,873 
bushels for the same month last year, 


GRAIN FUTURES IN AUSTRIA. 


The denizens of that happy city, Vienna, have 
been quick to adopt the methods of grain deal- 
ing in vogue in the more rapid cities of the New 
World, and a successful corner in maize has just 
been engineered on the Corn Exchange. At the 
same time the new departure in methods on the 
Vienna Exchange has excited the ire of the Aus- 
trian millers, who, at theirlast meeting, denounced 
the “time bargains” (futures), which have be- 
come so prominent a figure on the Exchange. 
The millers complained, not because of any bull 
or bear movement in particular, but because the 
volume of purely speculative business had become 
so large that the grain market was kept in a 
feverish state, upsetting all the calculations of 
the miller. Some time ago the Austrian Millers’ 
Association forwarded a petition to the Corn Ex- 
change, begging that a check might be put on 
these “time bargains” by the establishment of 
some kind of a deposit on all such transactions, 
to be forfeited in case the buyer threw up his 
bargain. This proposition was rejected by the 
management, and now the millers propose to 
move on the Government with the same kind of 
a proposal. They are led thereto by the success 
with which Herr Van den Wyngaert, President 
of the German Millers’ Association, approached 


Prince Bismarck, with the result that Bismarck | her duty in protecting our British cousins against 


made regulations for trading in grain on the Ber- 
lin Exchange, supposed to be in the interest of 
millers. 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT HAUL. 


There is one railroad that knows more about 
the Inter-State Commerce Law than it did. This 
is the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Railroad. 
Last June this company notified the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission that, owing to the action 
of competing lines covering rates between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, it had been 
obliged to reduce its own rates between these 
points below the rates which it could afford to 
accept to intermediate points, so that upon its 
line there would be greater charges made on 
shorter hauls than on longer hauls in the same 
direction. The company stated that if complaints 
should b made, it would undertake to justify its 
action under the Inter-State Commerce Law. The 
principal question before the Commission was, in 
effect, whether it had the power to compel the 
Burlington & Northern to increase rates to a re- 
munerative point, should they be found to be be- 
low that point. 

The Commission took plain and unmistakable 
ground on this point. It decided that the law 
was not, primarily, framed for the benefit of rail- 
roads, but for the benefit of the public; and that 
the Commission had no authority to prevent a 
railroad from cutting its own throat, if it chose to 
do so by doing business at a loss. The matter of 


competition between the roads, the Commission 


decided, lay entirely with the roads; and the law 
does not contemplate its regulation, only so far 
as the public is concerned. The public is not 
adversely concerned in the making of unremunera- 
tive rates, and therefore the Commission decided 
that the action of the Chicago, St. Paul and Kan- 
sas City Road, in making a greater charge for 
the shorter than for the longer haul, was unlaw- 
ful. 


STATE GRANARIES. 


White-winged peace does not seem to enter 
the minds of people across the water as the prob- 
ability of the future. Perhaps every one expects 
that there is still to be a great European war, 
even if is to be the last before the ultimate reign 
of peace occurs. Army movements are now so 
rapid that campaigns are necessarily short,and as 
producer and consumer are now so much closer 
to each other in point of time than they were 
even a few years ago, there is no such provision 
against sieges as were the rule even a few de- 
cades ago. In the last great war Paris was 
starved out, and European people seem alive to 
the fact that the experience of Paris in 1871 may 
be repeated whenever the next great war occurs. 
Switzerland has already provided means for sus- 
taining a prolonged contest with possible enemies. 
M. de Freycinet is endeavoring to induce the 
French Chambers to keep Paris provisioned 
against a possible recurrence of the starvation 
epoch of 1871, and as we have frequently noted 
in these columns, a number of English journals 
have been calling for the British Government to 
take time by the forelock and provide against a 
possible siege of the “tight little island” by es- 
tablishing national granaries sufficient in capacity 
to insure the British public against being starved 
into possible subjection by a hostile power. Our 
British cousins are proverbially timid on some 
subjects, and foreign conquest or domination is 
one of them. While the contingency to us seems 
remote, we should not be surprised if England 
should adopt the suggestion that has been urged 
so strenuously, and build a lot of grain elevators. 
If the Government contemplates such a move, 
American farmers will no doubt be happy to fill 
the state granaries and keep them replenished, 
while if the authorities to whom the construction 
of the granaries is intrusted will glance over the 
columns of the American ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE they will discover among the advertisers 
the men who can build them the best and most 
convenient warehouses. America is willing to do 


a possible siege by the Zulus or the Afghans. 


RUSSIAN COMPETITION IN GRAIN. 


Russian competition has already made itself 
felt in more than one quarter, and we of the 
Western World can with difficulty comprehend 
the aggressive character which Russian industry 
is putting on. Already she is sending her oil 
over the world, snd bids fair in a few years to 
enter actively into competition with other coun- 
tries in the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods. But Russia’s pet project is undoubtedly 
to make a large share of Europe dependent’on 
her for breadstuffs. Feeding her own people on 
rye, of which “Holy Russia” raises an enormous 
crop annually, she is in a position to export by 
far the larger part of her wheat. This year her 
wheat crop was exceptionally fine, and Russian 
wheat has operated to keep prices down in Liy- 
erpool and other centers. But we are told that 
all this is mere bve-play compared with what 
Russia expects to do in the future Railroads 
are building into Siberia, and it is said thatan 
area of wheat land is to be opened up which will 
make even our Western wheat fields shrink by 
comparison. Even now it is said that before next 
June Russian wheat may be landed on American 
shores. It is true the Russian methods are still 
primitive, and they have much to learn before they 
are our peers in industry; but we must remember 
that they have an abundance of cheap labor and 
a much greater abundance of cheap land than we 
have, and these two factors cannot but prove im- 
portant ones when Russia enters the race for su- 
premacy in the grain trade. 


THE McEVOY ELEVATOR LAW. . 


The case of the state of New York against 
Messrs. Annan and Pinto of Brooklyn came up 
before Justices Barnard, Pratt and Brown in 
Brooklyn on Sept. 17. The defendants in the 
case were charged with violating the McEvoy 
Elevator Law, which fixes the maximum charge 
for elevating and transferring grain at five-eighths 
of a cent per bushel. Of course, the defendants 
held that the law fixing the rate of elevator 
charges was unconstitutional, being unwarranted 
interference with private business. The prosecu- 
tion, in behalf of the state and the Canalboat 
Owners’ Association, argued that not only is the 
elevating of grain in the state of New York 
affected with public interest, but the business 
has become a virtual monopoly. The record 
shows that thirty-one floating elevators in the 
city of New York are controlled by six persons, 
and it is susceptible proof, although it has not 
been brought out in the record, that the grain 
receivers in the city of New York are largely the 
owners of the elevators, and therefore entirely 
control the manner and price of elevating grain. 
Moreover, it will be observed that the price for 
elevating grain has been fixed by what is termed 
a committee of grain men in the Produce Ex- 
change, but on an examination of the evidence 
in the record, it will be observed that no member 
of the committee represents the interests of the 
boatmen, who, up to the passage of this act, paid 
for the elevation of the grain. It is now clearly 
established to be a principle of the common law 
that where a person engages or uses his property 
in the public employment a publice interest is 
created in the business, and it becomes subject 
to supervision and control, to a certain extent, by 
the state on the grounds of public policy. 

Such was the line of argument followed by the 
prosecution, and to such good purpose that the 
court sustained the constitutionality of the Mc- 
Evoy Law. And the decision will be a good 
thing for New York. The state owns the Erie 
Canal; but no power on earth can keep business 
on the canal if private persons or corporations 
are allowed to levy an exorbitant tax on the 
business of the canal. Business is necessarily 
diverted from New York that otherwise would 
go there. As an instance of this, on July 13 last 
eight cargoes of grain left Chicago by the lakes 
for Europe, and only one went to Buffalo. On 
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improvement was a pressing one, and the commit- 


the 14th one out of five came through this state, 


and on the 19th one out of six. This is a com- 
mon occurrence. The most of the grain goes 
through Canada to Montreal and Quebec, and 
some is sent to Portland, Me., as it is found to be 
cheaper to send it that way than through the 
waterway owned by the state. The McEvoy Law 
allows fair remuneration for the business of trans- 
ferring grain, and its enforcement will be a good 
thing for all concerned. 


“THE WHEAT CORNER OF 1889.” 


A long article published in Bradstreet’s several 
weeks ago, from the pen of an Englishman, was 
almost prophetic of the course of the wheat mar- 
ket since that time. The writer of the article, 
Mr. W. J. Harris, unlike many other Englishmen, 
sees the gravity of the present situation, at least 
so far as British dependence on foreign supplies 
is concerned. Mr. Harris delineated the condi- 
tion of affairs at the end of the present harvest, 
and showed how tle world has eaten into its 
wheat stocks the past two or three years, without 
hope of replenishing them from the present crop. 
From these premises he inferred that the outlook 
for the early half of 1889 was decidedly for high 
prices, and possibly for a corner. Then came 
Mr. Hutchinson’s little deal, which, even if only 
local, showed that Mr. Harris’ assumptions were 
in the main correct. 

Mr. Harris deplores the policy pursued by Eng- 
land which has turned her land to grass. He 
says: “The dependent position in which this 
country stands to-day in respect to its wheat sup- 
ply is nothing short of lamentable. And it is 
somewhat surprising, seeing the reputation which 
is universally accorded to Englishmen for business 
sagacity, that we should find ourselves in this hu- 
miliating position. The French adopted a policy 
of protection for their agricultural population, 
and by the imposition of an import duty upon 
wheat, enabled the farmers to pursue the cultiva- 
tion of grain with some prospects of being able 
to live. The consequence of such a policy is ob- 
vious. France is not dependent upon America 
or Russia for its supply of wheat, while we in 
“England, who possess a sufficient area of grain- 
producing country, are simply at the mercy of 
foreigners for our supply of the most necessary 
commodity in our whole domestic economy.” 

And to this he adds: “If the Emperor of Rus- 
sia were to-morrow to prohibit the export of 
corn, with a view of exacting the utmost price 
later on, we should have bread at 2s. a loaf, and 
possibly a revolution. If the American operators 
succeeded in cornering wheat, the result would 
probably be the same.” Verily that is not a com- 
forting outlook. 


SPECULATION IS LAWFUL. 


A case of great importance has been decided 
in a Massachusetts court, which sustains the law- 
ful character of speculative dealing, and which 
will no doubt have a wide influence in future 
cases embodying the same general features, all 
the more so, as Massachusetts decisions, with 
those of New York, have greater weight than 
those of any other state. The facts in the case 
in question were as follows: In June, 1883, Mer- 
rill & Heald of Boston made arrangements with 
W.P. Harvey & Oo. of the city of Chicago to 
send them orders for the purchase and sale of 
pork and grain. They bought 7,500 barrels of 
pork at the market prices. After the McGeoch 
failure the market declined so that there was a 
loss to Merrill & Heald on July 11, 1883, of nearly 
$19,000. Harvey & Co.sold the pork on July 11, 
on the order of Merrill & Heald, and rendered an 
account for amount due. There was no objection 
made by Merrill & Heald, except that they had 
not been able to collect from their customers, but 
promised to remit the amount as soon as they 
made collections. It was understood at the com- 
mencement of operations that Merrill & Heald 
were to be responsible to Harvey & Co. for mar- 
oo to secure trades, and for any losses incident. 

fter some negotiations Merrill & Heald declined 
to pay the loss, alleging, among other excuses, 


that the transactions were gambling contracts 
such as were prohibited by the laws of the \state 
of Illinois. 

Suit was thereupon commenced in the Supreme 
Court of Suffolk county, Mass., before Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who after hearing 
the arguments directed the jury to bring in a 
verdict for the plaintiffs for the full amount with 
interest from July 30, 1883. The court held, in 
effect, that transactions of this kind are legiti- 
mate, that any one has a right to go into the 
market and make valid contracts for purchase or 
sale of property to be delivered at a future time 
with the understanding and agreement that the 
property purchased may be resold before the day 
of delivery arrives, and that settlement may be 
made by mutual adjustment of the two contracts, 
and that there is no rule of law prohibiting the 
carrying on of speculative operations in this way. 
Judge Holmes says that not only is speculation 
the life of commerce, but almost every event in 
modern times which has contributed to advance 
the standard of civilization and promote the com- 
fort and welfare of mankind has been the direct 
outgrowth of speculative enterprises, in which 
daring and resolute men have risked their fortunes 
upon the forecast of the future. This decision 
undoubtedly marks a new era in the legal aspect 
of speculative dealings. 


BURSTING ELEVATORS. 


It is just about this time of the year that tired 
elevators sometimes get desperate and drop their 
load through the side of the house onto the rail- 
road track, or some other convenient place. The 
tired elevator has no choice in the matter, and 
occasionally has been known to drop a few thou- 
sand bushels of grain in a river or canal when one 
was conveniently located. At all events, the 
bursting elevator is a common occurrence, too 
common, and a word in time may be of value to 
some. Already this season several houses have 
succumbed to overloading, and for the next 
couple of months we expect to hear of quite a num- 
ber of such casualties. If you have an old house, 
be sure that you do not tax its strength too much. 
If a new one, be sure that you do not overesti- 
mate its strength, and remember that its strength 
is only the strength of its weakest part. If 
building an elevator, see that it is planned and 
erected by competent men and not by bain build- 
ers. No elevator properly planned and con- 
structed ought to burst under any load, and few 
elevators do unless they are very old or were 
slighted in the original construction. 


THE ST. CLAIR FLATS CANAL. 


There have been some further developments in 
regard to the question recently sprung as to 
whether the St. Clair Flats Canal is in Canadian 
or American territory. It is now authoritatively 
stated that the whole canal lies on the American 
side of the river, except a small triangular part of 
it at the northwest corner, about 700 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, at the widest part of the strip. 
The drawings of the Commissioners of the Treaty 
of Ghent would show the canal as wholly in Ca- 
nadian territory; but the language of the Com- 
missioners unmistakably shows that the location 
of the present canal was considered American ter- 
ritory. In the treaty of 1871 it was agreed that 
the people of the United States should use the 
Welland Canal upon the same terms as Canadian 
citizens, and that Canadians should use the St. 
Clair Flats and Sault Ste. Marie canals on equal 
terms with Americans. The assumption certain- 
ly was that both canals were in American terri- 
tory. 

te is also said that while the old canal, in use 
from 1855 to 1871, was partly in Canadian waters, 
the new one isnot. In 1855 the Buffalo Board 
of Trade raised $4,000 for dredging the channel. 
Congress subsequently appropriated $50,000 and 
the Canadian Parliament $20,000. Geo. Brown, 
who was then the Canadian Minister of Finance, 
imposed as a condition of bringing the matter be- 
fore Parliament that the center of the canal 
should be exactly on the boundary line. As the 


tee to whom it was intrusted were fearful that 
Canada would appropriate no money, they con- 
sented to Mr. Brown’s terms, but kept those 
terms a secret from the United States authori- 
ties. This old canal was 1,000 feet long, 200 feet 
wide, and 14 feet deep. Itis still used by light 
draught vessels, but since 1871, when the Goy- 
ernment built the present canal west of the old 
one, its importance has of course declined. As 
the old canal was on the boundary line, and the 
new one was built west of it, the latter is neces- 
sarily in American territory. 


THE SEPTEMBER WHEAT OF BEN- 
JAMIN P. HUTCHINSON, ESQ. 


Of course our readers have read and talked 
over the big September squeeze in wheat, engin- 
eered by a party formerly known as “Old Hutch,” 
but who is now spoken of more respectfully, 
though perhaps not thought of more reverently, 
than he was a month ago. A man who can runa 
corner in plain sight of everybody, and tell folks 
that they are going to get left if they persist in 
selling stuff that they haven’t got, deserves to 
have an “Esq.” tacked to his name. 

That was the peculiar feature of the Septem- 
ber deal, whose last three days will not be for- 
gotten very soon in Chicago. The whole thing 
was done openly. Everybody knew, or could 
know, that Hutchihson held more than half the 
wheat in the Chicago elevators. Everybody knew 
that he was buying millions of bushels. He made 
no secret of it. He told everybody that wheat 
was a good purchase and was going to be higher, 
and on Saturday, Sept. 29, it was higher—S2.00a 
bushel. 

This was the first corner Hutchinson ever ran. 
Hitherto he has been an important factor on the 
Board in times of panic, and time and again he 
has held up a market after the collapse of some- 
body else’s corner. He did this notably in the 
case of the McGeoch lard corner, and the Harper 
deal last year. After his own little deal he went 
in and steadied the market. Of course the bears 
do not like Old Hutch, but he is not so selfish or 
grasping as some try to make out. 

How much he realized from his nerve can only 
be conjectured. The estimates are from a million 
dollars up. Those who lost were the coterie of 
Chicago bears that kave waxed fat on the pro- 
ceeds of bear raids for these several years. Most 
of them pocketed their losses like little men, but 
without praise to the old man for settling with 
them at $1.60. He did not even call for margins, 
as he had a right to do, but let the price climb up 
out of sight. If margins had been called, there 
would have been wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
and more than one firm would have been posted. 
Whatever Hutchinson’s motive in departing from 
his usual business methods, and running a corner 
(and it is hinted that he wanted to get even with 
some of the people who had him disciplined last 
spring), he demonstrated that wheat is valuable, 
and he fixed the upward tendency of prices. A 
good deal of rot is indulged in by the daily press 
about making bread dear, as if there was no such 
thing as a producer. The corner which Mr. 
Hutchinson constructed did the country at large 
no harm. 


LaRGE as the corn crop is, it is the first one in 
nine years that is proportionate to the increase in 
population. 


QuiITE an important matter has just been de-' 
cided by the Iowa Railroad Commissioners. 
Anton Jansen had been running an elevator for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 
The company dismissed him, and he then applied 
to the company for permission to erect another 
elevator on their grounds. The company refused, 
and Jansen brought the matter before the com- 
missioners, alleging unjust discrimination. The 
commissioners hold that the company’s duty was 
to treat all parties alike, and that it had no busi- 
ness to refuse Jansen’s application for an elevator 
site because Jansen had proved himself person- 
ally objectionable to the company. 
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TueEreE is little question that the receipts of 
corn at Chicago during the next twelve months 
will be unusually large. It is possible that they 
will be the largest on record. 


Tue farmers in the Northwest do not seem dis- 
heartened by the mishap of the present crop year. 
It is said that the acreage throughout the hard 
wheat region will be enormous. 


Tue Philadelphia Record figures out that if 
Russia can supply Liverpool with enough wheat 
to keep the price at $1.17, it will pay to import 
wheat into this country before long, paying the 
20 cent duty and all. 


Many people think that the next twelve months 
are to be as remarkable for corners as was 1882, 
when Armour and others ran four or five success- 
ful corners in wheat. It is certain that_a good 
many bears leave certain options alone. 


Tur Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce re- 
fused membership to H. L. Loucks, President of 
the Dakota Farmers’ Alliance. Duluth received 
Mr. Loucks into full fellowship, and now his par- 
tisans are claiming that Minneapolis will suffer 
and Duluth profit by this episode. 


New Yor«KERS are convinced that a corner in 
November wheat is to engineered here, and it is 
also rumored that a strong combination is to cor- 
ner the December article. There are some mighty 
big fish swimming in Chicago waters just now, 
and it will be strange if something does not hap- 
pen. 


One bad result of the short wheat in the North- 
west is that grain men in some localities are so 
eager to get hold of the stuff that they bid against 
each other out of all reason. At Aberdeen, Dak., 
the other day, the grain men managed to get the 
price up to $1.25. There is no reason in such 
tactics. 


Ir would seem that our cousins across the water 
do not take as much stock in the advance of 
wheat as people on this side of the water. Prices 
at Liverpool, London and Antwerp have been 
slow to respond to prices here, the opinion there 
being that the market is manipulated here. Per- 
kaps they will learn better bye and bye. 


Mzssrs. ATWATER & BENNETT, proprietors of 
the Somerset Elevator and Roller Feed Mill at 
Barkers, N. Y., in renewing their subscription, 
write: ‘We cannot get along without it.” This 
accomplishes our purpose. We want to make 
the American ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE so 
good that every one who reads it will acquire the 
habit. 


Ir is said that W. H. Ingram & Co,, who have 
been running a “Fund W” swindle in New York 
City, and left their victims in the lurch for $100,- 
000, were some Chicago parties who were iden- 
tified with Fleming & Merriam in the old Fund 
W scheme in Chicago. The success of this sec- 
ond swindle shows that the crop of suckers is 
always large. 


Tux Chicago Scale Company recently received 
an order from G. W. Crane, their Minneapolis 
representative, for fifteen 5-ton scales for the 
Northwestern Elevator Company, for their grain 
elevators. This is the largest single order for the 
season, the Northern Pacific Elevator Company 
occupying second place, as their order for these 
scales this season numbers ten. The success of 
the Chicago scale reflects much credit upon the 


| enterprising manufacturers, and, as will be ob- 
served, these scales are being adopted by some 
of the largest buyers of scales in the Northwest. 


ArrENTION is directed to the advertisement of 
the Monitor Separator, made by Messrs. Cran- 
son, Huntley & Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., and 
advertised on another page. This separator has 
met with very pronounced favor from the milling 
and grain-handling public, and can “point with 
pride” toa great many good words that users 
have spoken for it. 


Tur new regulation governings transactions in 
futures on the Berlin Exchange went into opera- 
tion on Oct. 8. These regulations were devised 
by Bismarck, and are not all satisfactory to spec- 
ulators, who are looking for means to circumvent 
them without rendering themselves liable to the 
punishment that would be meted out to infractors 
of the Prince’s rules. 


A new route for grain from Chicago to New 
England ports has sprung up, in competition with 
the Ogdensburg and Grand Trunk lines. This 
new route is by way of Buffalo and the Hrie 
Canal to Rotterdam Junction, twenty-two miles 
west of Troy. From that point the grain is 
shipped over the Fitchburg Railroad to Boston 
and other New England points. 


Messrs. W. D. Atien & Co., 151 Lake street, 
will hereafter have control of the Chicago branch 
of the New York Belting and Packing Company. 
Messrs. Allen have for a number of years done an 
extensive business in leather belting for the ac- 
count of Fayerweather & Ladew, and this connec- 
tion with the largest rubber belting, packing and 
hose manufacturers in the world, will no doubt 
greatly add to their influence and prosperity. 


We have received from Messrs. Waldron & 
Sprout of Muncy, Pa., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this isgue, an illustrated catalogue of the 
French Burr Corn and Feed Mills of their manu- 
facture. These mills have met with a very flat- 
tering reception, and Messrs. Waldron & Sprout 
produce many flattering letters testifying to the 
excellent features of their mills. They will send 
their catalogue to parties who will write for it. 


James M. Harper of West Lebanon, Ind., 
again bobs up serenely with another dump suit, 
On Oct. 3 he filed a bill of complaint in the 
United States Circuit Court to enjoin Ashley 
Cadwallader of West Lebanon “from further in- 
fringement upon a patent grain dumping appara- 
tus, an invention of John Sykes of Fairbury, Ill.” 
Harper says in his bill that he purchased his 
rights under the Sykes patent three years ago, 


THE advertisement of The Cincinnati Corru- 
gating Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, can hardly 
fail to attract the attention of elevator men. The 
fire hazard of elevators is largely an external 
hazard, “exposure,” as insurance men term it. 
This company make a specialty of supplying 
roofing and siding for elevators, having a large 
plant and excellent facilities for turning out work, 
and they will be pleased to hear from all parties 
who are interested in the subject. 


A GRAIN shipper writes to the Leavenworth 
Times in reply to the question which has been 
propounded of late, as to what has become of the 
wheat harvested in Kansas. It is a remarkable 
fact that the wheat crop of Kansas seems to have 
disappeared. This grain shipper explains the 
matter by stating that on a rising market the 
farmers with one impulse lock their grain doors 
and withhold shipments. This enables the bulls 
to carry over the diminished receipts which are 
invariablyfrom shipments made by interior grain 
dealers who always have the sense to sell when 
they can realize a good margin. Then when the 
market breaks,the farmers tumble over each other 
in the attempt to get their wheat to market, and 
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aid the cause of their mortal enemy, the bear, even 
more than they served the cause of the bull by 
withholding their wheat. This, the writer says, 
is the explanation of what has become of Kansas 
wheat. It is still in the granaries of the farmers 
who produced it, there to stay until some mighty 
bear raid frightens the farmers. 


Tue case of the State of Minnesota against the 
Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Co. to re- 
cover the tax on $25,000 worth of grain, came up 
in court on Sept. 29. The attorney for the de- 
fendant moved to dismiss the suit on the ground 
that the company did not own the wheat in ques- 
tion, but held it on consignment. The court 


granted the motion and its action is tantamount, 


to the dismissal of other suits of like character, 
brought to collect taxes on grain in elevators, 


MINNEAPOLIS is now a speculative market. 
The millers have long wanted to have a pit in the 
Chamber where they could buy futures, and their 
wishes have been reinforced by the demands of 
other dealers. ‘he first sale under the new order 
of things was made Oct. 14, and consisted of 


5,000 bushels No. 1 Northern, sold by Commons, * 


Barrett & Co. to A. J. Sawyer & Co. at $1.17. 
Sales for the day aggregated over 300,000 bush- 
els. No.1 Northern is to be the speculative 


grade, and when no grade is mentioned in con- 


tracts, No. 1 Northern will be understood. 


Manrropa grain dealers are wisely opposing 
the practice of indiscriminate slaughter of frosted 
wheat, which bas prevailed hitherto, The frosted 
grain is not necessarily poor grain. A small per- 
centage of it will not injure the wheat with which 
it is mixed. However, the Canadian inspection 
system is too rigorous in grading wheat contain- 
ing frosted grains, and the grain men are kick- 
ing. Lots of so-called frosted grain is sold by 
sample and brings good prices. Of course there 
is frosted wheat that is hardly good for anything; 
but that ought not to condemn all frosted grain. 


SEVERAL days ago the local agents of all the 
elevator lines centering in Minneapolis, were noti- 
fied to cease shipping until further orders. This 
was understood to be a movement by Minneapolis 
bulls to boost the market by cutting off receipts 
at Minaeapolis and Duluth. It appears, however, 
that there is a genuine blockade at Minneapolis. 
Hundreds of cars of off-grade wheat have been 
received at Minneapolis since the new crop com- 
menced coming in, This wheat varies in value 
from 60 cents to $1. The special bins in the ele- 
vators have all been filled, and the result is that 
about a thousand cars of low grade grain are ly- 
ing on the track. 


AnorTHER case of forgeries on mortgages was 
disclosed on the New York Produce Exchange 
Sept. 27, involving the sum of $168,000. Wm. 
R. Foster, counsel for the Exchange, is the only 
one under suspicion of making the forgeries, and 
it seems that he had taken no one in his confi- 
dence. The forgeries cover a period of about five 
years, beginning in 1883. Foster would report 
to the trustees of the Gratuity Fund, an applica- 
tion for a loan, and they would instfuct him to 
investigate the proposed security and report upon 
it to them, This he would apparently do, and 
the loan being voted at some regular meeting of 
the board of trustees, he would be instructed to 
draw bonds and mortgage and see that they were 
properly executed and the mortgage ac- 
knowledged and recorded. This would be done 
apparently, and when he produced the documents, 
the mortgage bearing the register’s seal and cer- 
tificate of registry, which he had forged, a check 
would be made out payable to his order. Upon 
investigation it was found that thirteen mortgages 
which the trustees held were forgeries, and it is 
believed that this is the extent of his crimes. A 
couple of the trustees asked him the day before 
the discovery to look over the mortgages with 
them and find out the true amount of Bedell’s 
forgeries. He feigned that he had been up late 
and was tired and wanted to go to his residence 
for a day’s rest, but would look them oy.r with 
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the trustees the following day. This was the last 
time he was seen at the Exchange, and although 
anumber of detectives were immediately set to 
work they have not been able to find him. 


Ir there is any mitigating circumstance in the 
failure of wheat in Dakota, this year, it is, that 
the farmers there will early learn the folly of de- 
pending so much on one crop, 


Nearty all the elevator men at Minneapolis 
have made very comfortable stakes on wheat. 
Pillsbury is reported to have made in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter of a million dollars. Car- 
gill, Marshall and the rest all made comfortable 
sums. 


Tue Practical Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, 
New York City, have placed us under obligations 
for a copy of Grimshaw’s “Preparing for Indica- 
tion,” a practical treatise on a subject of import- 
ance to steam users. The price of the book is 
$1, postpaid. 


THERE is running in this city a bucket shop 
that has a contrivance that discounts Billy Ska- 
kel’s clock. It is an ordinary ticker that runs 
out quotations of imaginary mining stocks on a 
tape. As usual, the crowd of suckers is just as 
large as in any other gambling game. 


Tux Chicago Board of Trade is considering the 
‘advisability of adopting the Hosford system of 
trading, an outline of which is given on another 
page. This plan has been adopted by the Chi- 
cago Open Board and by the Consolidated Stock 
and Petroleum Exchange of New York. The 
merit claimed for it is that almost two-thirds of 
the risk now run by commission merchants doing 
business is obviated. 


Tue Financial Times of London, says that the 
Chicago Board of Trade has long been little bet- 
ter than a huge bucket shop, and then reads a 
lecture on the September corner. It calls the 
Chicago Board “a haunt for reckless gamblers, 
who carry on their nefarious operations with an 
absolute disregard for every one’s interest but 
their own.” Perhaps the editor of the Times was 
short on September wheat. 


Tue Orange Judd Farmer lately made a curi- 
ous computation. It figured out that the presence 
of sunlight during the ten days from Sept. 5 to 
Sept. 15 would make a difference in the yield of 
300,000,000 bushels of corn in the six leading corn 
states, over what it would be with cloudy, chilly 
weather. It followed, therefore, that sunlight 
was worth at least $13,500,000 per day to the 
corn growers in those six states. 


Or course the high prices paid for wheat, espe- 
cially for No. 1 hard, area great temptation to 
the Northwestern farmer to part with his wheat. 
But the suggestion is made, and it is a timely 
one, too, that those farmers who were so fortu- 
nate as to harvest wheat of a good quality should 
see to it that enough good hard wheat is saved 
for seeding purposes next year. (ood seed wheat 
will not be overabundant next year, and perhaps 
here is a hint to the grain men of the Northwest. 


WueEn the English first tried to cultivate the 
Island of Cyprus their crops were annually de- 
stroyed by grasshoppers. They invented a method 
by which they killed most all of these insects in 
five years, at a cost of about $300,000, and nowit 
only costs $8,000 a year to keep the country free 
from them. When a column of grasshoppers ap- 
proaches, a strip of cotton cloth 60 yards in 
length and 1 yard in width, with a strip of oiled 
or varnished stuff sewn along the upper edge so 
that the insects cannot crawl over it, is stretched 
in front of the column in a straight or a V-shaped 
line. In front of this great pits are dug and 
strips of zinc slanting downward are placed 
around the edge of the pits so that they cannot 
crawl out. As soon as the grasshoppers fill the 


pits the barefooted natives tramp them to death. 
This is done in the early morning when the in- 
sects are benumbed by the cold night air, and 
are unable to fly. The method is being tried in 
Algiers and Spain with very satisfactory results. 


THE bucket shops have been suffering every- 
where, as they always do under a marked advance 
in the market. Among the Chicago men who are 
said to have profited by the recent big deal, are 
Wm. T. Baker, who is said to have made a half 
million dollars, the two George Smiths, who each 
made a quarter of a million, N. K. Fairbank, who 
made half a million, T. M. Baxter, who is better 
off by a quarter of a million, John B. Lyon, who 
scooped in $150,000, and Ex-Goy. Young and HE. 
A. Driver, who added $100,000 to their respective 
piles. Nobody has been able to find out who lost 
all this money. The big four must have dropped 
a very large pile, though none of the chronic 
bears have done any squealing. Most of them 
who contributed to the bank accounts of Old 
Hutch and the other bulls were well able to stand 
their loss. 


WHEAT AND CORN. 


Hstimates of the wheat crop are getting closer 
together now that the wheat is allin. The dam- 
age done in the Northwest was very serious, as is 
daily becoming apparent. The spring wheat crop 
all told does not exceed probably 125,000,000 
bushels, nearly 40,000,000 bushels less than in 
1887. The winter wheat crop may be stated at 
250,000,000 bushels, or 40,000,000 bushels short 
of last year’s crop. The Cincinnati Price Current 
makes the total wheat yield 385,000,000 bushels, 
against 456,000,000 bushels last year. Dakota 
leads with 36,750,000 bushels, followed next by 
California with 36,000,000 bushels, and Indiana 
with nearly 29,000,000 bushels. 

The Government estimate gives indication of a 
crop of 406,000,000 bushels. The Hurmer’s Re- 
view makes the crop nearly 13,000,000 bushels 
larger. We incline to the smaller figures. Mr. 
Pillsbury is very pronounced in his views of the 
shortage question, and believes that we do not 
have a bushel of wheat east of the Rockies avail- 
able for export. Everything seems to tend in the 
direction of higher prices. 

As to corn, the total crop will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000,000,000 bushels, the largest ever 
known, and an increase over last year’s crop of 
nearly half a billion bushels. This gain is most 
pronounced in the great corn states of Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Ohio. In fact, the increase is not very marked 
elsewhere. The seven states named above will 
produce one and two-thirds times as much corn 
as last year. 


DOTS AND DASHES. 


St. Louis elevator companies have discontinued giving 
rebates on grain. 

Some Dakota farmers have already sold themselves 
short of seed wheat. 

A. D. Thompson of Montreal, is said to have cleared a 
million dollars in wheat recently. 

Ir is said that there have been two thousand cars of 
wheat on the track in Minneapolis. 

The South’s corn crop will this year aggregate about 
532,000,000 bushels, against 492,000,000 bushels in 1887. 

The corn palace closed at Sioux City Oct. 6, after a 
successful two weeks, 125,000 persons being in attend- 
ance. 

During the recent squeeze, a carload of wheat was sold 
that had been in store in this city since 1882. The charges 
on it amounted to nearly 80 cents per bushel. 


The visible supply of grain at New York on Oct. 6 in- 
cluded 31,536,885 bushels wheat, 10,013,353 bushels corn, 
7,408,924 bushels oats and 923,394 bushels rye. 


The Oquawka, Iowa, Journal tells this story, which 
shows that all the imaginative people have not moved 
to Kansas: Weare told of a farmer living just over the 
county line in Warren county, who had occasion a few 
days ago to gather a wagon load of corn. Surprised at 


the small amount of ground covered in gathering a wagon 
load of twenty-five bushels, he measured the rows gath- 
ered and found that if the yield held good through the 
field he would secure one hundred and fifty bushels to 
the acre. 


The Montreal Trade Bulletin mentions the fact that 
several Montreal grain merchants cleared amounts rang- 
ing from $50,000 to $300,000 by the recent advance in 
Manitoba wheat. 


The Michigan monthly crop report for October shows 
an average yield of 15 67-100 bushels of wheat per acre, 
indicating a total yield of 23,581,504 bushels, or 858,000 
bushels in excess of the ’87 crop, and 4,000,000 bushels 
less than the average for the past nine years. 


The Orange Judd Harmer says: ‘‘While as a rule these 
‘deals’ and ‘corners’ are as a whole injurious to all par- 
ties and to the country, the one just closed has been of 
special value to wheat growers and to other farmers gen- 
erally. Mr. Hutchinson has put millions of dollars into 
the pockets of farmers who have not yet sold their wheat; 
and as a higher price for wheat helps advance the price 
of corn and other products, the farmers of the whole 
country are to-day reaping, and will in the future reap, 
more or less profit from the great wheat corner of Sep- 
tember, 1888. 


An anecdote is told of Mr. Jewell, who was twice Pres- 
ident of the New York Produce Exchange, and who died 
recently, that is worthrepeating: Several years ago Mr. 
Jewell captured a burglar in his house in the dead hours 
of the night. He grasped the fellow by the shoulders be- 
fore he could move and made him sitdown. Then Mr. 
Jewell talked to him upon religion, and of the wicked- 
ness of theft, for so long a time, that the thief, who was 
overcome by his conversation, begged him to let up- 
on him or else call the police. Finally Mr. J. let the 
penitent thief go. 


Werst, in his ‘after harvest” summary, estimates the 
crop of wheat in the United States at 375,000,000 bushels. 
With regard to corn, he says: ‘‘The corn crop had sim- 
ply a good, common stand, but developed and matured 
in fine condition, and owing to the increased acreage 
planted, and not to extraordinary yield per acre, I think 
it safe to state that this crop is the largest ever grown. 
Yet it comes upon empty cribs, both on farms and at 
stations, and_ is now profitable for feeding to hogs and 
cattle. Under these conditions the magnitude of the crop 
may not, and seldom does, materialize if measured by its 
commercial movement.” 


The territorial statistician of Dakota reports the average 


yield per acre of the principal crops as follows: Wheat, 
934 bushels; rye, 18; oats, 26; barley, 201g. Average 


condition per acre: Buckwheat, 77; potatoes, 80; sorg- 
hum, 67; sugar-cane, 78. Northern Dakota, the statisti- 
cian says, suffered severely by the frost of Aug. 16, and 
what grain they have is a small, shrunken berry, and not 
fit for milling purposes. They will be obliged to come 
south of the frost line to secure their seed. Central Da- 
kota has produced a fair crop, and of good milling qual- 
ity. Two or three of the newer settled counties report 
good crops, South Dakota was badly injured by the 
hot weather in July, which hastened harvest fully ten 
days. He adds: “Owing to the ruling higk prices 
farmers are disposed to sell their grains as quickly as they 
can, and in many instances will sell themselves short of 
seed.” 


President Orr of the New York Produce Exchange, 
expressed himself about the Hutchinson corner as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Mr. Hutchinson’s wheat corner does not affect 
the price of bread. Now, understand me, I don’t ap- 
prove of corners, and I don’t think Mr. Hutchinson has 
acted rightly. Nevertheless, I think he is more sinned 
against than sinning. He couldn’t have made a corner 
if other people hadn’t have sold short to him. That is to 
say, men came to him and sold wheat on terms that 
showed they couldn’t deliver it or didn’t intend to de- 
liver it. It was part and parcel of the scheme which for- 
eigners have been carrying on for years—of bidding down 
our wheat markets. Now, what I blame Mr. Hutchinson 
for is that he was not reasonable in fixing the terms of 
settlement with these men. He should have settled at a 
fair price. Now you can see that such a corner as Mr. 
Hutchinson’s cannot be permanent, because if wheat was 
permanently higher in Chicago than elsewhere, outside 
wheat would float into Chicago in any quantity. So the 
price of wheat generally cannot be affected by such a 
corner,” 
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The receipts of the Suez Canal are sometimes $40,000 a 
day. 

Work will soon commence on the St. Lawrence Canal 
improvements, 


It is proposed to make a canal connection between 
Paris ad the sea, 

It is reported that a company of French and Russian 
capitalists have formed an organization to construct a 
eanal from the Caspian to the Black Sea. The estimated 
cost is 40,000,000 rubles, 

A party of twenty-five surveyors are at work naar Jol- 
jet, marking out a route for the proposed ship canal 
which will connect the great lakes with the Mississippi 
River, One of the routes now being surveyed is along 
the channel of the Desplaines River, and the other is 
northeast of Joliet, down the Hickory Creek valley. 

The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has ad- 
vanced trip rates on grain to the following figures: From 
Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 50c. net; to ports on 
Lake Superior, $1; to ports on Lake Huron, Sarnia, and 
Detroit River SCe; Georgian Bay ports, 90c; Lake Erie 
ports, 90e; Lake Ontario ports, $1.10; to Ogdensburg, 
$1.10; to Montreal, $2.50. 

An elevator for canal boats, as a substitute for five or 
six locks, is in successful operation at Arques, near St. 
Omer, France. The boats are lifted to the height of 
nearly fifty feet by hydraulic pressure, inclosed in a reser- 
voir made of wrought iron plates, and separated from the 
rest of the canal by iron gates. When the required height 
has been reached, the gates are opened, and the boat is 
drawn out inte the main channel. 

Some one has discovered that the only navigable chan- 
nel.of the St. Lawrence River, just east of Cornwall, 
rans for nine miles within Amefican territory on each 
bank. ‘The river at this point is divided into three chan- 
nels by Sheef’s Island and Barnhart’s Island. The latter 
is American while the former is Canadian territory. The 
only navigable channel at this point is between Barnhart’s 
Island and the United States, This will offset the discov- 
ery that part of the St. Clair Flats Canal is on Canadian 
soil. 

The Erie Canal is a state not a national property, and 
its management is not therefore likely to arouse any 
national complications, But it is a singular fact, recently 
at out by New York state canal officials, that none 
States boats with American owners are al- 
No one remembers when any Cana- 
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Board of Publie Works. The result 
agreed to pay one-third of the 
work, which was not to exceed £5,000, 
t ract, and this sum was not to he 
third was paid into the works by 
Trade. In the fall of 1858 the 
shed, and Mr. I. Page, representing the 
ant, Was sent to examine the work, 
lose up the business connected with 
the channelway through St. 
\, he states, vessels had generally 
land many passed through at night, 
before heard of in the history of the navigation of 
Referring to these improvements, Mr. Page in 
ay & ‘*< That in view of the advan- 
2 further enlargement and future mainten- 
channelway may be safely entrusted to the 
* "The work done by the Canadian Govern- 
principally in increasing the width of the 
19,984 out of an appropriation of $20,000. A 
her ation of $80,000 was also made at this 
time by the United States Govermment. Two or three 
years afterward further improvements were needed, and 
the annual heavy tax om the commerce of the country, 
along with the difficulties connected with navigation at 
this point, began to be more than realized. It was in 
August, 1866, that Col. T. J. Crain, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. projected the present canal as the best method of 
improving navigatlom. He proposed to abandon the lower 
tortuous reach of the south channel and make a direet cut 
eastward from its mouth proper into deep water. This 
Man Was approved of, and the contract was commenced 
te July, 1861, by Mr. John Brown, late of Thorold, Ont. 
The plan was astraightcanal or ditch, 300 feet wide in the 
elear and 13 feet deep at low water, protected by dikes five 
feet in height, and 58 feet wide on top, built of the mate- 
rial dredged from the channel and thrown behind a pile 
and timber reveiment. Im 1871 the canal was completed. 
As completed the banks are 7.221 feet in length, and con- 
structed mostly of dredged sand thrown behind and within 
a revetment consisting of piling in two rows driven thir- 
teem feet apart and parallel and capped with a timber su- 
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| perstructure five feet high, the front now being supple- 
mented with a single row of sheath-piling to prevent the 
sandbank from washing back into the canal. As orig- 
inally planned, the banks were to take their regular slope, 
but to prevent being gradually washed away they were 
eventually secured by a plank and pile revetment. The 
banks were planted with willows and sodded at some 
places. The history of the work has been a monotonous 
toil of stopping leaks by marsh sod, loads of clay, willow 
cuttings, etc. The deepening of the canal was begun un- 
der contract by Mr. John Brown of Thorold, in June, 
1873, and finished in September, 1874. Originally the 
construciion cost about $472,800, and at the close of 1879 
the cost of repairs, including deepening, amounted to 
$101,500. An annual expenditure of from $3,000 to $5,- 
000 is necessary for the maintenance of the repairs. By 
this it will be seen that up to the present time the canal 
cost in round figures $500,000 for construction, mainten- 
ance and repairs. 


A new waterway in Siberia will connect the Rivers Obi 
and Yenissei, and will utilize the River Obi and its 
branches, Ket, Osernaja, Lomowotaja and Jasswaja—an 
outlet of the ‘‘Great Lake”—on one side, and on the 
other the Yenissei with its tributaries, the Great and Little 
Kass. <A cutting 4% miles long, between the Great Lake 
and the Little Kass, will complete the connection between 
the two rivers. The difference of level between the 
Great Lake and the River Obi is 6514 feet, and will neces- 
sitate eight locks being built, while between the Great 
Lake and the Yenissei there is a fall of nearly 174 feet, 
which will be got over by twenty five locks. The Great 
Lake is 64¢ feet deep. The cutting, or canal, out of it is 
42.6 wide and4.1 feet deep. The total amount of excava- 
tion is 719,680 cubic yards, of which 78,000 cubic yards 
have yet to be dug out. The works were commenced in 
1883, and will be finished this year, the estimated cost be- 
ing 8,000,000 rubles. 


The great lake and river system of Canada has been 
made continuously navigable for a distance of 2,384 stat- 
ute miles by a connecting chain of ten canals, comprising 
715 miles of artificial navigation. This system extends 
from the Straits of Belle Isle to Thunder Bay, at the head 
of Lake Superior. The following table of distances indi- 
cates also the respective positions in statute miles of these 
canals, thus: Straits of Belle Isle to Father Point, 648; 
Father Point to Rimouski, 6; Rimouski to Quebec, 177; 
Quebec to Three Rivers (or tide water), 74; Three Rivers 
to Montreal, 86: Lachine Canal, 84g; Lachine to Beau- 
harnois, 1734; Beauhornois Canal, 1744; Ste. Cecile to 
Cornwall, 3234; Cornwall Canal, 114g; River and Farran’s 
Point Canal, 1644; Rapide Plat Canal, 4; River and Point 
Troquois Canal, 74¢; Junction and Galops Canals, 43¢; 
Prescott to Kingston, 665g; Kingston to Port Dalhousie, 
170; Port Dalhousie to Port Colborne (Welland Canal), 
27; Port Colborne to Amherstburg, 282; Amherstburg to 
Windsor, 18; Windsor to Foot ot St. Mary’s Island, 25; 
foot of St. Mary’s Island to Sarnia, 33; Sarnia to foot of 
St. Joseph’s Island, 270; foot of St. Joseph’s Island to 
Sault Ste. Marie, 47; Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 1; head of 
Sault Ste. Marie to Pointe aux Pins, 7; Pointe aux Pins 
to Duluth, 390. Add to this the 2,234 statute miles, dis- 
tance from Straits to Liverpool, and it gives a total navi- 
gable length of 4,618 miles from Duluth, the extreme 
head of Lake Superior, to Liverpool. 


THE SEPTEMBER SQUEEZE. 


Old Hutch is the biggest man in Chicago just now.— 
Cincinnaté Enquirer. 


The Hutchinson deal is the kind of thing that makes 
bread dear—Jndianapolis News. 


There was one thing that Old Hutch was long on, and 
that was revenge.— St. Paul Daily News. 


Old Hutch is engineering a wheat corner at Chicago. 
Here’s hoping he may be cornered —Bujiiulo Express. 


The Chicago Board of Trade will one day find itself on 
the margin of the great lake and that lake will not be Lake 
Michigan.—Lowisville Courier-Journal, 


Col. Harper, formerly of Cincinnati, and now of the 
Ohio penitentiary, will read of Col. Hutchinson’s wheat 
deal with a peculiar interest.—/ndianupolis Journal. 


Gentlemen who sell wheat without going through the 
little preliminary process of owning it have been getting 
into trouble in Chicago lately.— St. Louis Globe-Demoerat. 


“Old Hutch,” so our dispatches to-day indicate, has 
cleared up $2,500,000 out of the wheat pit. Marry nerve 
to shrewdness and you get a mighty strong pair—<. 
Paul News. 


Mr. Hutchinson, who has a “‘sinch” on wheat just now, 
can abolish more poverty in a minute than Henry George 
can in a year, where the poverty concerns himself.— Lin- 
ecotn Journal, 


“Qld Hutch,” with one hand at his ear: “What’s that? 
Put me in jail for speculating in wheat? Wouldn’t it look 
dummed singular to lock me up an’ let the rest of the 
aly of Trade eat pie in freedom?”’—St. Paul Pioneer 

"CSS. 


While the ordinary game in violation of the statutes 
made and provided involves only the participants in gains 
and loss, the gentlemanly betting on "Change has at stake 


the interests of the whole community of bread eaters and 
producers. For this reason, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of public morals, it “cought to go”—to use the expres- 
sive language of Dennis Kearney. Chicago and its Board 


of Trade are ashamed of the Hutchinson deal; but they 
ought to be more than ashamed.—Age of Steel. 


If ‘‘Old Hutch’s squeeze” makes the Chicago specula- 
tors lose some of their ill-gotten money that has been 
wrung from the people of Indiana by thieving cfficers 
and employes, no crape will be worn in this cection.—/7, 
dianapolis News. 


An advance of $1 or even 50 cents per bushel in three 
days’ trading cannot be defended upon the ground that it 
is legitimate business. There is food for thought in this, 
and it is sure to engage something more than the passing 
notice of the thoughtful men on ’Change.—/nter Ocean. 


This is the poetry of the situation in Chicago: 
Old Hutch a silken robe de nwit 
Can wear on his lordly back; 
The fellows whom he’s ‘“‘roped”’ in wheat 
Can sleep in a gunny sack. - 
— Boston Herald. 


Old Hutch discourses on religion and twists the shorts 
with a serene and peaceful air that is charming to con- 
template. Those of his victims who are frantically talk- 
ing of invoking the law would do well to remember that 
ae is a cold day when old Hutch gets left.” — Minneapolis 

ribune. 


We respectfully suggest the following coat of arms for 
Old Hutch. A bull rampant over a bear couchant, sur- 
rounded by sheaves of wheat with the Latin inscription 
fenum habeo in cornu, or in plain English, “I have bay 


fy 


on my horns.” The sign of a dangerous bull— New York “ 


Produce Huchange R-porter. 


Old Hutch caught the boys in Chicago yesterday and 
squeezed them hard enough. The only pity of it allis- 
that the farmers who raised the September wheat get no 
benefit from this spurt to $1.25. If the old operator 
could keep it there until this time next year he would be 


nominated and elected president the first time the people | 


got a chance to show their gratitude.—Aansas City Times. 


This kind of business is a grade or two above highwa: 
robbery, because the robbed are supposed to have starte 
in with a deliberate purpose to do some of the ‘holding 
up’ themselves and to have the same chances as the robbers. 
But both the robbers and their victims are mere para- 
sites upon society. The energy and effort and enormous 
mental expenditure has not added a single new dollar to 
the world’s wealth. They produce absolutely nothing. 
The world would be better off without them. It is on 
in such cases as this, where they do no harm to anybody 
else, that their rending of one another affords any special 
satisfaction to the outside world — Minneapolis Journal. 


No words that we can use are strong enough to express 
the baseness of Hutchinson’s action. For the sake of 
putting money in his own pocket he makes the cost of 
living dearer. His methods are those of the highway- 
man. In tbe world of speculation he is what the footpad 
is in the world of crime. He is the Shylock of commerce. 
Not content with the profits that satisfy ordinary business 
men he grabs the public by the throat and demands that 
pockets be emptied. Ifthe brokers of Chicago or the 
speculators of Liverpool were the only ones who suffered 
no one would care, for these men have simply been beaten 
at their own game. But Hutchinson’s “‘corner” directly 
affects every man, woman and child on the two conti- 
nents, and if ever individual deserved to be tarred and 
feathered “Old Hutch” is the man.— Rochester Post-Ha- 


press. 


CORN. 


BY H. 8. KNEEDLER. 


From the shorn harvest fields 

They are bearing in the sheaves 

And with song the morn are cheering mid the corn; 
Now the hills grow blue and tender 

In the mellow Autumn splendor, 

Since the summer time has lingered with the corn. 


Now the dew with moist lip presses, 

And the tender wind caresses 

The soft and silken tresses of the ripe and bearded corn; 
Now the loving leaves embrace it, 

Now the shy frost comes to grace it, 

And the very blades that rustle murmur gently to the corn. 


Now the meadows fallow lying, 

Like a childless wife are sighing 

For such nurslings at their bosoms as the corn; 
For such brave and tasseled child 

As the upland fields beguiled; 

For such offspring as the ripe and plumed corn. 


How the swallows beat their wings 

Where the murmurous mill wheel sings 

To the babbling brook the story of the corn; 
And the brook with mocking scorn, 

Noon and night and gray of morn, 

In its merry mood repeats the song of corn! 


Mid this new delirium 

We can almost see Him come } 
Who of old in Syria walked and plucked the corn; 

He who made the human need z 
Sanctify the day and deed, 
And exalted thus the royal reign of corn. 


Then go forth with vigor born 
Of the wine of Autumn’s morn, 
And drink of God’s great mercy mid the corn; 
See in every sheaf and shock 
for man and food for flock, 
Know that love and peace and plenty wait on corn, 


lies in that direction. 
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Ares Af omment. 


A WESTERN VIEW. 


If the farmers profit from the wheat squeeze, and no- 
body but gamblers are worsted, the longer it is kept up, 
the better.—Omahh Republican. 


WANTS A PARMERS’ TRUST. 


Wheat is selling at $1 per bushel. It should never be 
less, and a farmers’ trust ought to be organized to prevent 
it from selling for less.—St. Lowis Grocer, 


DISCIPLINING OLD HUTCH, 


The talk of disciplining Mr. Hutchinson because he has 
seen fit to buy and pay for wheat that other men didn’t 
have, sounds very idle and silly in face of the fact that 
there are scores of speculators who make it a business to 
sell ‘‘short” right along, and depress grain values system- 
atically, to the injury of every farmer in the country. 
It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways.—Clicago 
Hoening Journal. 


JUDGE HOLMES’ DECISION, 


- Judge Holmes is right historically and in point of com- 
mon sense, if not in law, and no doubt he is right in law 
as well. There is a speculative element in all mercantile 
business, and he succeeds best who is the best speculator; 
that is, who is most capable of making forecast of the 
future. No important invention or discovery would ever 
be turned to much practical account but for the adven- 
turous speculator. Chicago would not exist to-day but 
for speculators—men of means, forecast, and courage.— 
Chicago Times. 


SIBERIA AS A GRANARY, 


The leading Russian papers contend that Siberia is the 
coming grain storehouse of Europe, and that, when she 
shall have fairly begun to pour her surplus on the mar- 
kets of the world, prices will fall to a level never reached 
before. With all due allowance for Russian enthusiasm 
it seems quite probable that Siberia will soon be reckoned 
among the great grain producers of the world. All she 
needs fs outlets for her surplus products and immigration. 
The building of the Waigatch-Obdarsk road will be 
pushed with the greatest possible vigor, and a tide of im- 
migration may soon be expected to set toward the vast 
plains of much abused Siberia.—Chicugo Times. 


IN CASE OF WAR. 


In the military point of view, the fact must always con- 
front us that, in the event of a war with Eagland, Canada 
has access to the lakes for armed vessels and we have not, 
This can be corrected by connecting the lakes with the 
Hudson River through an enlargement of the Erie Canal; 
the Upper Ohio with the seacoast and with Lake Erie, 
and the Upper Mississippi with Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior. Such waterways with the inland seacoast 
transportation already alluded to, would enable a force 
of gunboats to be transferred from almost any point to 
another by interior lines, and would render the country 
sup2rior to foreign invasion.—Pitishurg Dispatch. 


SPECULATIVE ETHICS, 


Professor Swing, moralizing, as is his want on Sunday 
mornings, looked into the price of grain as declared on 
the Board of Trade, with reference to its relations to mor- 
als. ‘“Grainisa necessity,” said the professor. ‘‘We 
must all have it in one way or another.” This qualifying 
= is important since some grains are made into flour 

or bread, and some, not destined to the grist mill, yield 
their essence at the still. ‘If nature sends the price of 
wheat up 50 cents, and some man manipulates the market 
so that it goes up 50 cents more, the transaction is only 
half honorable.” That is, it lacks positive badness. This 
philosophy is not unlike that of the toper whe contended 
that while some whiskies were better than others, there 
were no bad whiskies.—Chicago Times. 


WHERE THE DANGER LIES. (| 


The wheat market is now in condition to be easily 
manipulated by combinations of shrewd operators for 
temporary results. The advance, has, of course, been 
quite unprecedented, but there is no apparent reason why 
wheat is not worth the price it is eek Combinations 
Sag put it higher or lower, as they might concentrate 

forces. The old crowd of bears are pretty well 
eliminated, so that aserious break could hardly be forced 
now, excepting by the co-operation of the men who have 
made the money on the advance. If long futures should 
work into the hands of widely distributed and necessarily 
weak holders, a break could be easily engineered by union 
of sufficient capital for that purpose. The danger now 
When fruit and broom peddlers, 
With women from Dakota farms, and similar classes all 
over the country get to be the main support of a market 
that has gone up so rapidly as this one has, the position | 
will not be such as to invite confidence. The time will 
ly come that they will be shaken out. Still, judi- 


cious operations on the long side appear to be in harmony 


When the rage becomes dulled by sharp adversity, the 
turn will most likely take values too low. This crop year 
promises to carry with it many surprises.”—Winncapolis 
Market Record. 


WHAT THE FARMERS WANT, 


What our farmers want and must have is an open mar- 
ket, free from the control of rings and combinations; a 
system of storage that they themselves can control, or 
that the laws can force to be honestly conducted, and ab- 
solute surety that their wheat will reach the foreign 
market precisely as it leaves the farm, or the warehous2, 
without admixture at Duluth, Minneapolis, Buffalo or 
New York with soft and otherwise inferior grades. Given 
these things, our farmers are capable and anxious to do 
their own business without government or apy other aid 
orinterference. These are not even government favors; 
they are simply the citizen’s rights, which the law making 
power of the states is bound to respect. The Northwest- 
ern wheat grower demands this sort of ‘‘protection,” and 
it is a kind that costs no other interest a cent save inter- 
ests that scheme to unjustly thrive upon another’s earn- 
ings.— Northwestern Farmer. 


THE PRIOE OF WHEAT. 


It would be reasonable to suppose that the high prices 
of wheat would be a strong temptation for farmers to sell. 
But it is not so. It is a very difficult thing to get a car- 
load of wheat into the Toronto market these days. The 
farmer thinks just about the same as the speculator, and 
very often regrets the folly of not taking the advantage 
of large profits. It is said that the mills throughout the 
Province are being supplied but very sparingly. Some 
are not running, owing to scarcity of both wheat and 
water. There is only an odd car or two of wheat here 
for sale, and the high bids made on ’Change the past few 
days (4 to 6 cents above outside prices), fail to entice any 
wheat to this point. This appears to be the same condi 
tion of affairs as exist in the Western marke‘’s. Duluth 
and Minneapolis lead the boom, owing to the fact that 
millers cannot get a sufficient quantity. These markets 
are above New York, and even higher than some British 
markets, The quality of the wheatis bad, and the grad 
ing strict. It is said that out of the visible of 31,500,000 
bushels there are not over 9,000,000 bushels of con'ract 
wheat. Late estimates place the export wheat of Mani- 
toba at 5,000,000 bushels. The indications are that the 
advance in prices is legitimate.—7Toronto Globe. 


THE MEVOY ELEVATOR LAW, 


The General Term of the New York Supreme Court 
has rendered a decision sustaining the constitutionality of 
the McEvoy Elevator Law. The court declared its in- 
ability to distinguish the case from the Munn case, and 
declrred that as far as the business of elevating grain is 
concerned, the latter case is a distinct adjudication in 
favor of the validity of the law in question. Touching 
the question whether such a state of affairs existed in the 
business as would justify the intervention of the legisla- 
ture, the court said that it must assume that the legisla- 
ture had evidence before it which created the demand for 
legislative regulations, and that the court could not re- 
view the decision of the legislature upon that question. 
It is quite probable that this will be the view of the law 
taken by the state court of last resort, the Court of Ap- 
peals, in case the discussion before it should turn, as it 
appears to have turned thus far, on the questiou of the 
right of governmental regulation per sc. As we have 
pointed out, however, there is another important question 
which may be ra‘sed in this case, viz., whether such regu- 
lation by a state as that made by the elevator law does 
not infringe upon the constitutional power of Congress. 
This question was not very fully considered in the Munn 
case and may perhaps bear re examination —Brudstvect’s. 


E. L. HARPER’S SOLILOQUY. 


Now is the winter of my discontent 

Made colder yet by this Chicago deal, 

And all the clouds that lowered above my head 
Have burst in furious blizzards of regrets. 

Oh, | have vainly lived before my time, 

A long, long year too soon I tried my game 
A-sporting with the dangerous bulls and bears, 

I drove them in a corner; then, alas! : 
They turned on me, and where, oh, where am [!! 
These dungeon walls they answer echoing. 

Oh, had I tried my luck in palmy days— 

In days when fortune favors, such as these, 

I would still have the confidence of men 

And be the petted darling of the town, 

The biggest man in all the glorious West. 

If I had only waited for a year 

And made my speculation as I did, 

No man except in praises would haye spoke. 
For’tis not ways and means that men do mind, 
Success or failure makes or mars the whole, 


If I had only waited for a year— 
But I didn’t. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star, 


SHE WANTED IT. 


‘“‘This paper is full of cereal stories,” replied McCorkle, 
“‘Ah, then, I must read it,” responded his wife, ‘‘I’m so 


. 


With legitimate conditions. There is nothing now known | fond of fiction.” 


__ in the way of solid foundations for high prices that were 


Then McCorkle handed to her the sample copy of a 


' Rot well understood by all that cared to know many weeks | Dakota paper, full of lies aou! the wheat yield.—The 
¥ ago; the difference is simply a public rage that is now on. | /de. 


boiler, good as new, at half price. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN BANKS. 


The Russian Government has long viewed with alarm 
the falling value of grain, which is the chief wealth of 
the empire of the Czar. Various remedies have been pro- 
posed, and the Minister of Agriculture has, we believe, 
set more than one commission to consider how the Rus- 
sian grain trade might be revived. At length, after two 
or three years of consideration, a ‘‘ukase,’ or Imperial 
decree, has been issued, which practically converts the 
railway compsnies of the country into so mapy grain 
banks, By this decree all railway companies receiving 
grain for storage or transport are authorized to lend on 
the credit of the state bank any sum not exceeding 60 per 
cent. of the value of such grain, the value being estimated 
according to the prices obtaining in the nearest grain 
market. The rate of interest will be fixed by the state 
bank, and will presumably be very moderate; but to this 
interest is to be added a small percentage to defray the 
cost of storage and other expenses, as we)l as a commission 
to those servants of the railway who may be instrumental 
in getting business for their company. 'Che object of this 
measure is to take the peasantry and smaller farmers out 
of the grip of the money-lenders, who, in many parts of 
Russia, buy the crops before they are gathered. The ef- 
fect of this usury is said to be to glut the market, and to 
lower prices below their natural level, and it is hoped 
that these state lcans will enable many .agriculturists to 
hold on to their stocks and realize better pricesin theend. 
It may be feared, however, that this beneficent intention 
will hardly be realized. In the first place, the respite 
which the state loans—for the railways will be merely the 
agents of the state bank—vwill afford the grain grower is 
but short (it will not exceed six months in any case), and 
as it is understood that the state will reserve power to sell 
off whenever a fall in the market may threaten to depre- 
ciate its security, it is only too likely that a heaping up of 
stock at the railway stations may lead to a weak market 
being overwhelmed with a deluge of sacrificed stock, and 
then the last state of the Russian agriculturist will be 
worse than his first.— Ze Miller, London, Lng. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual isa neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 


TO THE DEAW:-— A person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 


send a description of it FREE to any person who applies to 
NICHOLSON, 177 MACDOUGALL ST., NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 

A good miller with some capital, to put in a steam flour 
and custom mill, from fifty barrels and upward capacity, 
in a good town of 2,000 inhabitants. A good chance for 
a fine trade. Receipts of good grain are heavy. A fine 
location to be had near a large elevator on railroad track, 
that would allow handling grain for the mill from all 
points at a fair margin. Address 

Sram FLour AND Custom M1uu, care AMEHTICAN EL- 
EVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


Sor Sale. 
FOR SALE. 
One Kurth’s Double Cylinder Cockle Mill. New. Price 


at Montevideo $150. Address 
J. A, Cast, Montevideo, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


A good steam grain elevator with coal yard in connec- 
tion, located in good grain district. Address 
8S. W. Lirrie & Co, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ExLevator Co., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
BurKE & GRAHAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


FOR SALE. 

A No. 1 grain and stock location on the Illinois Central 
Ry. Also one 15 horse power engine and 25-horse power 
Address 
Hiti Brorgers, Clarion, Iowa. 
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_ COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD. 


A. J. SAWYE 


A.J.SA eae & CO., 


Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 
Ww. H. IRWIN, 
Grain Commission, 


Room 124 Produce Exchange, 
" NEW YORK. 


THE SHERMAN BROS. CO., Limited, 


58 and 59 Board of Trade, _ 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


TRACK BUYERS OF WESTERN GRAIN, | 


New York State Buckwhoat 


Buc Inwheat Flour. 


RRESPONDENCE o¢ SITE 


HOLLISTER, CRANE & C0,, 
FLOUR MERCHANTS, 


FLOUR, CRAIN AND FEED, 


aN m 
SY Toa weet, 


E, BAILEY, 


RICE, QUINEY & CO,, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, | 
113 and 114 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


AVENUE. eb 
\CON LIGHT. VENC 


| W.S. BIRCH & Co., : 
GRAIN COMMISSION. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 


ERS FOR CARGOES AND Car Lots PROMPTLY FILLED. | 
Room 23 Exchange Building, 
— 
MES * NAT'L BANK, St. Minn 


MERU mane Nat’L Bank, Som Mi 


J. M. GIRVIN J. H. GIRVIN 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR SALE OF 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed. etc.. 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


ReraRencss:—J. W. Gues eps shier —— ens Nations! Bsnk. 
¥ 


V_ H. Norri ern Nstionsl Bank. 


E. W. BAILEY & Co,, 


Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 
CasH OR FUTURES, 
fa BOARD OF, i reADE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| i 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


WILLIAM MURRAY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Flour, Grain and Frovisions, 


4o6 Produce Hxchaneges, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBER OF 
New York Produce Exchange—AND—Chicago Board of Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P. B. & GC. C. MILES, 
—CRAIN=> 
Commission Merchants, 


214 HARRISON ST., 
PEORIA, Ita. 
tas" Best market on earth oo areca. grain. Correspondence 


Peoria, Il. 
a - 


REFERENCES Merchants? Nation bank, Bh SN Say ene 


‘7 And the Trade generally. 


J. H, VANNERSON, ESTABLISHED WN 1870. W. H. VANNERSON, 


VANNERSON & GO., 
Commission Merchants and Brokers 


GRAIN, HAY, FLOUR AND PROV.SIONS. 
Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Raliroads Entering the City. 
AUGUSTA, = GA. 


<I> REYNOLDS, 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /Nerehants 
The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO 


W. P. CHASE, 
[Perchanf 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


S. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


| Office, No.3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE, 


_ J.W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 188. 


| GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St, ST. LOUIS. 


_G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 
} MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Handle Grain, Hay, Feed and 
Seeds on Commission. 


Grain Agency Wanted, 


By a firm of — men, the Boston Agency for a good, Bi aa 
grain shipping house, References given. ‘Addr 


p05 LON AGENCY, 


Care AmsRIcAaN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN Traps, Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


Established 1864, 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Nerehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Boovght and ae on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed... 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND CLEARY, ava PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS: DANIEL P. BYRNE - vicr- ee 
THATCHER @G. CONANT 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WE ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western Iowa by J. W. Cuace, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTaTER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kaneas by B. Inmar. 


McELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 
ATLANTA, GHORGIA. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A.B. TAYLOR & CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 7, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


; ar i attention given to orders for HARD SPRING WHEAT, 
or 


J, N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


08 3 So et See 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and Whita Oats, aud 
sont Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chaser 

G as loaded at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through to points in the East and Southeast. 


ELEVATORS AT 


ILLIOPOL ae ILLINOIS. SANGER, ILLINOIS. 
NESVI LLB, CURRAN, My 


LANES R 

BUFFALO BATES, Le 
DAWSON LOAMI, — 
CANTRALL LOCKE,. a 


Address all Somnyen cence to main office in First National Bank 


building, Springfield, LIL 
E.R. ULRICH & SON. 
L. J. MARKS & GO., 
——GRAIN AND PROVISION—— 
Commission Merchants, 
10 and 12 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO. © 


Middle Division Elevator Co., 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


10 aNd 12 Pacrric Avr., Curcaco, 


AMER!CAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. | COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


Cuas. A. WEARE, President. Joun L, Fyrry, Secretary. 
oeTus B, WEARE, Treasurer. 


Established Quarter of 100 Years. 


WEARE COMMISSION CO., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
193 South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Represented by WOOD BROS. at Union Stock Yards. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


Consignments Solicited ot Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling| 727 ~ © = 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


EDWARD M. TAYLOR, 


(Of the late firm of CLEARY & TAYLOR) 


Commission Merchant, 
GRAIN AND HAY, 


309 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Consignments Solicited and Grain Bought and Sold for J*uture 
Delivery on Margins. 


C, W. BAIRD, FRANK WEST: 


BAIRD & WEST, 
BRORERS, 


Grain, Flour, Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefrerson Avenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Established 1865. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 Worth Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


Incorporated 1886. 
GRAIN A\D FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO.. 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, Il. 


) GRAIN, HAY, 
Commercial Nat'l Bank of Peoria, Lil. EE 
And Mercantile Agencies. 5 J 5 DS 


e@-Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. 8, Brackman,. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


NEW YORK. 


37 Water Street, ay tae = 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


REFERENCE :— Merchants National Bank, 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
General Merchandise Hroker. 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE 8ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


ev. Ieee =} 


EXCELSIOR SOLLER FLOUR MEALMILLS. |CORA MISSION. 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION, Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Shipments. 


AUGUSTA, 


SPECIALTIES: 


GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY, 


GEORGIA 


LEMAN BARTLETY. O. Z. BARTLETT. 
L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bl¢g, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


J.R. RYAN & CO., 
Lommission + Merchants 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, HAY, ETC. 
62 & 64 East Maryland St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

F. I. “PEAVEY & CO., 

Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REGIS “aaa WAREHOUSE FORK STORAGE 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


RErEcences: s Merchants’ = a lr National Banks, 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., , Houston, Texas. 


RELTaREwWCosas: 
Jobn Jackson, (President St. Lonis Grain Elevator Co.,) St. Loui 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla- eras Mercantile 
Co., ew Or ‘leans, James Jackson, (Jac cil- 
patrick, ) New Orleans. be D. Cleveland rs Co., 
Hous 


J.J. STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants, 
BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 


LAWRENCE, - - - MASS. 


Be Ss 5 — ss foe 
LAWRENCE, MA 


Pacific National Bank, - 


& CO., 


Shipping ard “Rise Washants 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, Iut., 
11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


1" We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite ccrrespondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


(@=- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness. 
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material. 


Figue 2 


struction is 


- FIG. 1. 


The CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO, Otice ad Factory, Eovleston Av, above 6th St, Cineimati, 0 


the country. 


our Patent Raised 
Edge Corrugations 
used in a combina- 
tion of Elevator 
sheets, which gives a 
handsome paneled 
appearance, as well 
as adding strength 
to the work on 
which it is placed. 
Thewhole construc- 
tion forms a very 
plea ing architec- 
tural effect, 
which no plain 
sneets can at all 
: compare. ‘he most 

: satisfac tory evi- 
dence, however, of 
our great success 
iu this line of con- 


found in the large 

umber of promi- 
nent elevator, grain 
and warehouse 
firms we have sup- 
plied with this ma- 
terial in all parts of 


N view of the extended demand for our improved forms of Roofing 
and Siding for covering Elevators, Warehouses and many of 
tie layger and heavier class of buildings, we have thought appro- 
priate to group together a few of the salient features of our goods 
for the convenience of readers and cust_mers. The fact is generally 
understood that in buildings of this kind the walls have a tendency 
to settle very materially, from their great weight, within a few 
tuonths after the building is constructed. 
culty we mabufacture a special form known as ‘Elevator Sheets.” 
These sheets are made in our regular widths, 241/) to 25 inches, but 
only 32 inches long, our Patent Edge Corrugation stiffening them, so 
that nailing at the sides is not necessary, one inch at end being 
lapped, and the row of nails along the lower edge of each sheet is 
driven about one inch above the upper edge of those immediately 
below. The sheets are thus enabied to slide and accommodate 
themselves to the settling and compacting of the elevator walls, 
which prevents all buckling and drawing of the nails. 


Figure 1 of this circular gives a good idea of the appearance of an 
elevator, mill or warehouse, being covered with our special form of 
Elevator Sheets, and is a correct representation in a general way of 
a large class of buildings fur which we have thus furnished covering 
‘There is also showa the ap 
for the deck roof of : ; 
the ventilator part. i ] 


To obyiate this diffi- 


ication of our curved sheets 


SLOWS 


with 


to be 


RIG 


JOHNSON & F'IrELv. 


SSS] 


==. 


7 Tin i | vii ‘ ii (diel — 
a iz | ; | | INES iH 


in ————= 


Pe iil 


ATTAIN LUZ 


PONENT 


Large in Capacity. 


Horse Powers 
Strongest and Best 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


J. L. OWENS 


& CO., 


-DARTMOUTH and SUPERIOR 
: AVES. 8. E., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Send for Circular and Prices, 


STRE 
These machines have no equal. 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


SEPARATO 


(fr 
EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 


Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
NGTH and DURABILITY. 
ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 


- = RACINE, WIS. 
THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
("Send for descriptive circular. 


LY Kemp’s Double Cam Hay Press given 
away if it will not fill demands of my circulars, 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ell, 


NG SIDING. GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. . 


OFFICE and STORE: 


307, 309 & 31! E, First St. 


WORKS: 


12, 114 & 116 E, Walnut St. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Roller: Detachable 


CHAIN 
BSELTING 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc:,Etc. 


—For Mandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 
7 COTTON SEED, COAL, 
=| STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 
TAN BARK, BOXES, 
2 te BARRELS, ETC. 
Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purlfier. 
Before Placing Orders 


Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
723 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 
ROGKRS & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t.. - NRW YORK 


A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 


STEAM ENGINES OF ALL KINDS, 
VERTICAL ENGINES, with or without Wheels, 
Very convenient, economical and complete 
in every detail, Best and Cheapest 


Vertical in the World, ; 

Saw and Grist Mills and Machinery 
: generally. 

a SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Steam Engines. S 

“AUTOMATIC AND 
Puain Suipe Vary, 
Stationary, Portable and 
Traction. Cheapest 
and best for all purposes. 
Simple, strong anddura- © 
ble. No Farquhar boiler 
everexploded, Saw Mills, LA 
Threshing Machines and ™f 
Agricultural Implements 
and machinery generally. ==\ 
Send for Illus’d Catalogue = 
A. B. Farquhar, ~ 

York, Pa, 


WALDRON & SPROUTS 


hl 


=a 


French Burr Mills, 


Four sizes, 12, 16, 20 ard 30-inch. 


Either with or without Ear Corn Crusher attached 
THESE MILLS HAVE NO EQUAL, 


Write for discounts, and catalogue giving full de- 
scription, Addre:s, mentioning this paper. 


WALDRON & SPROUT,Muncy, Pa. 
Manufacturers of French Burr Mills, Ear Corn 
Crushers and Hay ‘Tools, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG. 00, 


Mooline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


VICTOR+ CORN + SHELLER. 


a | ew eco 
ELEVATOR |SMOTTER 
WAREHOUSE SCOURER. 
SEPARATOR rear 


+} BARNARD'S bee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LANE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, 1 ee Elevator 
n ~ ns ~ Boots, Dump Irons, rien n ~ ~ ni 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, 
7 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| DES MOINES, - - - ; IOWA. 
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i a SEELEY. fh a J. = SEELEY. : C. R. DELAMATYR DI CGKeEY DUSTLEGSS F 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR.|GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now or 


i hi as can be seen by the cut. Ys not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
Sitand DE Saieut tit a: pasties Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
j s | and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the ‘working ma. 


EMONT, NEB chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. . 
FE 9 os ; 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. Y 


ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


Also furnish all kinds of Machin- Ae @ 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents WV 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 
We build Elevators in all parts of the 


|| = A 


United States and Canada. 
(@s~ With our experience, we can Als SN : AM = aa 
gave you on these items more than 


y 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us . 
and save costly mistakes. 


Sees 


O7 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 4 i Fy 


BELTING > WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY —<— 


. over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con 

Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. pAb Ite height will accommodate ne number on none from lifterent pol eee aie 
= machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. e also control exclusively th 
Eeites Close; apd cpality the Bert. Tanai conte of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake Warehouse Mills, that have attaine 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 1A, P. DICKEY MANUFHCTURING C0. oxc8S¥%ise, RACINE, WISCONSI 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) = 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. pEBREFFE 


ae Everybody is astonished to see the work = 25 

_ = i it does. We challenge competition, for 2222222. 

ij —= BF general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and [===] 
yi Yh J WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 

er, the first time through the Separator, and | 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
: help running wheat over, where the suction 

5 "A" or blast is depended on to make the sepa- f 
= = t ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
(|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

g g tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley | 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 


HOPPER SCALES 


TH 
Z 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSS Address the Manufacturer, 


won | Lanark, Carroll Co,, Ul. semen, 


8 SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE7~ 


Before purchasing, sen 
for Price List of our Stand 
ard Scales.—None better.- 
Fully Warranted.—All size 


E"RENCH 3URR MILLS. | made. 
é ~ Please lay this aside —ADDRESS— 
EZ forreference, and when . 
you are ready to pur- 
=A chase a Mill or any Mill ones 0 in am 0 
Machinery, send for our 
Z . descriptive catalogue, 


nd 
= 
Ss) 
m/- 
rm 
9 


describing the i 
kinds and sizes of the Binghamton, N. Y. 


SMELTING AND RERINING CO., Wc ©) = | BUFFALO GP AL ES 
CINCINNATI, - OHIO.| Ze 


foundry facings, ete. STANDARD 
areguaranteed to prove | AWARDED FIRST PREMIUD 
as represented. Send | AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleai 
or circular and be con- | (Fou Gold Mi ledals. All other principal make 

Buyers and Refiners of Gold and Silver 
Bullion, Ores, Mattes, Concentrates, Cry- De ee ee 
j : 
olite, Argentiferous Lead Ores, Jewelers’ GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 
Sweepings, Brass Turnings, Refuse of Pree ae Kaeser Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING is oe World. j 
5 urers 0 nds 0 . / 

White Lead, Paint Drippings, Dross, Ftc.\|,; ~ : N ORE PAIN’ 


r 
3 competing es, Hay Scales, Platfor 
ae Hey Ave RO Scales, etc. Important patented IMPROVEMENT 
Iron Roofing and Cement, 
Chemically Pure Aluminum and Alloys Always on Hand, Crimped and Corrugated Sid- 152 To 158 MERWIN Sr. 


c. C.PHILL ° , For circulars, terms & 
one 2 Sou rset, hint Pa | "HUFFALO SALE COMPA, BUFFALO ie 


ying ¢ ical Work in All Branches. | ing,Iron Tile or Shingle Iron ‘N 
Assaying and Analytica ork In a ames for Boers and ee il » Cleveland, 
ings, Fire-proof Doors, Shu! is Al \) Send for Circular and Priee 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ters, atc., etc. ii s List No. 79. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TO? 


! GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic tele pe of the Rapala and Grand Trunk ee oh ee ae 
W. P. HARVEY & CO.. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
“ oe 


| E. LEE HEIDENREICH, J. A. DYBLIE, 
/FORMERLY witH J. A. MCLENNAN. Cu’r Enc’r Cuicaco A. L, & P. Co. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & COQ., 


CONSULTINC ENCINEERS, 
Telephone 823. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Estimates and Outlines of Manufactuans Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Structures and Foundations. 


THE McCORMICK 
FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


TRIMMING CARS. 


PaTENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


d= T 


CAL Oe 
Ce, ° 


0 


« oyna ie plies 


7 E155 W. Pies 
CHICAGO. 


With this Spout - 
you can load acar # 
without shoveling, & 
and it is the best 

Spout for general 

use in the market. 

| Spr rocket Wheels Will work well in WM 

Be = hink Belin ry: any kind of an 

‘ Elevator, and is de- 

signed expressly 

for loading where 

there is but little 
fall from bin. 


Ree 
are 


Ae, 
# 


| 
id 


off: 


P 
, 
| 


od 
$4? = 


ERTELS VICTOR. @ 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE, 
ONTRIBL AGAINST ALL OTHER 


Send for Prices, 
H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PHORIA,ILI., 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


The Modern Hero Horse Power and Grinding Mill. 


9 Sizes and Styles of SWEEP AND TREAD POWERS; 26 S 
MILLS; 10 of SMALLEY FELD CUTTEIES; 108 dSryles of CORN MAE LES 


vei STRONG anp 


Wood Saws. Draz Saws. Corn 
SiecSt de tate inctaes 
Potato Diggers, Ms : 
Farm Boilers, Etc., Etc., Ete. Pees 
Greatest Variety and Strongest Guarantee. 20,000 2 our einige Mills uow in Use. 


“e-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. APPLETON M FG. Co. 
WORKS AT APPLETON, WIS. 19 anv 21S. CaANnaALSt., CHICAGO, ILL. 

TREAD POWERS for Elevators and other work; SWEEP POWERS 
for Elevators and other work; GRINDING MILLS to grind from 10 to 100 
bus. per hour; EAR CORN CRUSHERS which will break the corn and 
cob fine enough to be ground in any barr stone; CORN and COB MILLS, 
Feed Cutters. Our large Double Mill we will put against the world for Feed 
Grinding. Fanning Mills, Self-Feed CORN SHELLERS, Belting and Pulleys, 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED AND SENT ON TRIAL 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 21 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is !ndependent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Pewer at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED. 


Send for Circulars and Description. 


WILLAMS & ORTON MFG. CO,, 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We Make A SPECIALTY OF 
STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And carry in store the largest line of 


ATLAS ENCINE AND STEEL BOILERS. 
RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTINC, 
DODCE PULLEYS AND SUPPLIES, 


To be found in the West. Write us or call for estimate before you buy. 


ENGLISH, MORSE & CO.,'77" “esr oepats” “*” KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


BUILDERS OF 


CORLISS AND 
SINGLE VALVE 


Antomatic Engines, 


20 to 500 H. P. 


Elevator Steam 


Plants and Boilers 
A SPECIALTY. 


NCINE WORKS ‘WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Elevator Circulars Free. Send for Circular E with Plans and Specifications. 


James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


ILLIN Ors. 


This is the 


25 
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JAMES DEAL & CO., 
-GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
PHORITA, = = _ = 
yrs rg 
i 
: 
riagfleld, Onio, pene’ West of Pout 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 
QUAKER CITY | | i 
S/ i PLE : 
ROPER’ i PRACTICAL HAND- BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


a 
= 
Ss 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engin Engines............+++. Price; $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive... ....-.... cccceeecncee seers s¢ 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........++++ <¢ 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... cc.cccceeceeeees ae 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book............-..cccccccccceetteceecees $6 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... . Sc SPADOSHED se 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers .......+..+++++ $6 200 
Instructions and Suggestions f igs Engineers.......-+.+.. se 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.........+++-seesseeseees “6 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 

are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “* SA MEM” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 


EXas Been So Closely Imitateda 


By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced 10 Try the Imitations have 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the moss 
satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 

marked with the word $$ A Ts Ec IV0. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


SEEDS 


/ 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. P CORN. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Kinzig St. 
198, 2.0, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 


MILL, 


— TE 


BEST MILL 


—on— 
EARTE 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Warehouses 2 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


a FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Something New! 
ELEVATOR HorRsE Powers. 
| Built Especially for Elevators | 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to ba the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


: It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


i U3 ALL WROUGHT 
i 
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iy 
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o Mixing of Grain. 
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— tell n a 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., py 


——MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crow|’s.’.Patent.’. Standing, Seam, fy 


Plain ge Roofing, 
| Rolled, AA oe 
if Corrugated Siding 
Crim ped ae 
Edge, Ceiling, 


WELLER, BROS. 


y 
if} 


ZZ LZ 


A : HALLOCKCHANDLER-co.cH!, : 

 ° MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALTIES FOR 
% 2 MILLS AND ELEVATORS, 
a % Elevator Cups, Spiral Steel 

% yy, & Conveyor, Cast Iron Eleva- 

% LO a tor Boots, Turn Heads, 

eS, Ye %,. ag SP rower ahoreL, 

eo % % ——AND DEALERS IN. 
Or % By PULLEYS, SHAFTING, ETC.:, COTTON 


RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING, 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines............- .--Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .........2. ccccccccsces seoee “se 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........--.- §§ 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... s..cesccccceeees ce 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book. .........0..0 sce ccccceceeececnceees se 3 50 . 
Questions and Answers for ENgineers ....1 veecesseerenes Se 3 00 i 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ......:......+.- Ce 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............-. te 2 00. 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.............s00s:eeceeee Gs 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Hngineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they : 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address — ; 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


lustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


— 


Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope. 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, | 21S ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. * 
FROM BECOMING OPENED 


EASILY OPENED, wien PAS 
Filled and Closed. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 4 


NET & ICE IS T'.— No. 0—1 oz. For Rice, Seed, 
Etc., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz.—Wor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65e per 100, $5.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, &7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CA Hi. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


(On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. -On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing i Toalven s Bae 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and “5c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - ~- - 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


a) THROUGH -THE -MAILS. 


Spices, 


